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ee Fe poy OF NEW BOOK. 
Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions; or, 
an Attempt to trace such Illusions to their 
Physicat Causes. By Sanmel Hibbert, M.p., 
F.R.S.Bs, de. &C. 12mo0,. pp. 460. Edin- 
bargh 1824, Oliver & Boyd; London, 
Whittakers. 
Tuat asubject of universal interest has 
in such a‘manner as to make a 
of i oendoe’ Senne Manaton, A vaielaae 
and ing illustration, of judi 
remark, of ariecdote ‘and of story, need only, 
be known to become popular. This is the 
character and probable destiny of the work 
before us. Dr. Hibbert, ip conducting his 
inquiry philosophically, has net forgotten to 
enrich it with literature and diversify it wi 
striking examples: for the one, he has levi 
happily upon the poets; and for the other, 
he has raised contributions on the believers’ 
of ghost tales and historians of fairyland. — 
In reading a Ly on rte Impres- 
sions to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the 
author exeited so much interest ‘as to have 
been induced to extend his observations ; and 
in these Sketches he has, first, taken a general 
view of the particular morbid ions con- 
nected with the production of tasms ; 
secondly, shown that in stories of appari 
and other aupernatural appearances, the ideas 
rendered so unduly intense.as to induce spec- 
tral illusions, may be traced to prior impres- 
sions and superstitions; and , endea- 
voured to trace.the laws of the mind which 
give rise to that undue degree of vividness 
which renders. idéas,.or recollected images, 


so much more Strong than actual sensations, | ’ 


as to induce a belief in spettres, &¢. Upon 
each of these divisions his reasoning is very 
interesting. He cites the best authenticated 
cases, and accounts for them ou principles of 
pathology and metaphysics, intelligible to 
common. readers, and withoutAipping us in 
deeper darkness by, abstractions and ‘mystifi- 
cation. We see that spectral illusions. may 
and do result from highly excited states of 
temperament in the human frame,—hysteric, 
hectic, febrile,—inflammation of the’ brain, 
nervous irritability, hypochondria, drunken- 
ness, &c.; also from moral sources,—from 
superstitious weakness, from dreams, and 
from mental causes and their effects on the 
organs of sensation. It does not come within 
our limit to enter upon all these topics; but 
we will select such of them as are most cu- 
rions, and thence enable our readers to judge 
of the nature of Dr. Hibbert’s publication. 


in tutelary or guardian spirits, the able au- 
thor, after quoting Cowley and Byron, says, 

_ “An interpretation has been attempted of 
a certain quality of apparitions, which with 
weak minds has long served to confirm the 
incessant operation of tutelary genii. In 
reference, also, to the view which I have 
taken, that spectral illusions ought to be re- 
garded as nothing more than recollected 
images of tlie mind, which have been ren- 
dered as intense as actual impressions, the 
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es such be‘indis- 
Hers . : 
ar 


their own wild phantasy, forms 


Which they have supposed to have been im- 
' S donated in saered redords.. From 
tion of ecclesiastical writers ; from 

the stone or carved i s of saints and 


; or from emblethatical pic- 
or portraits, which miglit have other. 
wise met with a ype diffusion, the sensi- 


saints and angels should, above other 





ning, nor shall have ending, as the Manichies 


s of|mainteine ; some, that they are mortall and 


die, as Plutarch affirmeth of Pan; some, that 


, or 
supply j:they have no bodies at:all, but receive bodies 


are the breath of living creatures ; some, that 

another ; some, that they 
were created ‘of theleast of the masse, 
whereof the earth was 3 and some, 
pF tre betweene God and man, 
and that some 


E 


ble forms by apparitions of this kind them are terrestrial, some 
have been derived. By a high-wronght em-| celestial, some waterie, some airie, some 
t, they have been as deteftninately |fierie, some’ startie, and some of each and 

fixed ithe mind as any familiar@bject which |every part’ of the el and that 
maybe found in nature. No ‘wonder then,|know our thonghfs, and our eood 
that when, from some morbid ‘state of the | works and praiers to Ged, and returne his 
Oe A epee have been rendered | benefits back unto us, and that they are to 
to spectral impressions, the of|be worshipped ; wherein they meete and 


sha have formed the subject’ of their | some snie, that they are meane between ter- 
waking vis visions. restrial and bodies, communicating 
“ [shall now proceed to the last'part of 


this particular investigation, which is to illus- 


In-tracing all illusions of this. class to prior 
impressions, it does not appear to us: that 


fairly do, upon the extraordinary combina- 
tions which the mind is likely to form from 
pastimages. But, referring to the instances 
derived from demonology, we will To the 
admirable opinions of that old and hardly- 
enough-esteemed writer, Reginal Scot: 
‘¢¢T, for my own part,’ says this writer, 
*do also thinke this: argument about the tia- 
ture and substance of divels and spirits to be 
difficult, as I am persuaded that no one au- 
thor hath in anie certaine or perfect sort 
hitherto written thereof. In which respect 
I can neither allow the ungodly and prophane 
sects and doctrines of the Sadduces.and Peri- 
pateticks, who denie that there are any divels 
or spirits atall; northe fond and superstitious 
treatises of Plato, Proclus, Plotinus, Porphy- 


ider, Sprenger, Cumanus, Bodin, 
Michael, Andreas, Janus Mattheus, Lau- 
rentius, Ananias, lamblictis, &c.;, who, with 


matters, as if they were babes fraied with 
pages 5 some affirming that the soules of the 
dead become spirits, the good to be angels, 


divels are onelie in this life ; some, that they 
are men; some, that they are women ; some, 





Dr. H. ifisists even to the extent he might}« 


manie others, write so ridiculousti® im-these 


the bad to be divels; some that spirits or 


that divels are of such gender that they list 
themselves ; some, that they had no begin- 


trate from a few well-authenticated appati-| tions; and as there birds ia ‘the aire, 

ery cane eet pe at pe fishes in the water, and wormes in the earth, 

that been intimately connected with | so‘in the fourth ee which is the fier, is 

the jeer of all such illusions. Bat I | the habitation tsand divels.’——‘ Some 

must | repeat the caytion, that saie they are i in the mind 

pr nye are, from various ¢auses,|ofman. Tertullian’ saith: are birds, and 
to be ebtained ; the real state of the | flie faster than anie f the aire. 

seer's health being but too med |saie that divels'are not, But when they are 

unworthy of note, and in some instances pur- | Sent; and- therefore evit® 

posely withheld.” , Some thinke that the divel sendeth.his ange 


\ abrode, and he himself maketh his-continuall 
Yabode in.hell, his mansion. place.’ 

“ It was not, however, (adds Dr. H,)-untia 
# much later period of Christianity, that more 
decided doctrines felative ¢o the origin and 
nature of. demons were established. . These 
tenets involved certain very knetty points 
relative to the fall of those angels, who, for 
disobedience, had forfeited their high abode 
in heaven. The Gnostics, of early Christian 
times, in imitation of a classification. of the 
different orders of spirits by Plato, had. at- 
tempted a similar arrangement with respect 
to an hierarchy of angels, the gradation of 
which stood as follows :—the first and highest 
order was named seraphim ; the second cheru- 
bim ; the third was.the order of thrones; the 
fourth, of dominions ; the fifth, of virtues; 
the sixth, of powers ; the seyenth, of prinei- 
palities; the eighth, of archangels; the ninth, 


rie ; nor yet the vaine and absurd opinions of | and lowest, of angels. This fable was, in a 
On the division which relates to the belief} Psellus, 


pointed manner, censured by the apostles; 
yet still, strange to say, it almost outlived the 
pneumatologists of the middle ages. - These 
schoaolmen, in reference to the,account that 
Lucifer rebelled against heaven, and’ that 
Michael, the archangel, warred agajnst him, 
long agitated the momentous question, What 
orders of angels fell on this, occasion? - At 
length, it became the prevaili inion that 
Lucifer was of the order of se . It was 
also proved, after infinite .research, , that 
Agares, Belial, and Barbates, each of them 



















deposed.angels of great rank, had been of 
the order of virtues ; that Bileth, Fotalér, 
and Phenix, had been of the order of thrones ; 
that Gaap had been of the order of powers ; 
and that Purson had been both of the order 
of virtues and of thrones, and Murmur, of 
thrones and of angels. The pretensions of 
many other noble devils were, likewise, can- 
vassed, and, in an we satisfactory man- 
ner, ee ye any it sca 
ebject of inquiry to learn, How many fallen 
ye had been engaged in the contest. 
was a tion of vital .importance, 
which gave rise to the most laborious re- 
search, and toa variety of discordant opinions. 
It was next agitated,—Where the battle was 
fought? in the inferior heaven, in the highest 
region of the air, in the firmament, or iu 
dise ? how long it lasted? whether, dur- 
one second, or moment of time, (punctum 
temporis) two, three, or four seconds? These 
were queries of we difficult solution ; but 
the notion which ultimately prevailed was, 
that the it. was concluded in exactly 
three seconds from the date of its commence- 
ment; and that while Lucifer, with a num- 
ber of his folloWers, fell into hell, the rest 
were left in the air to tempt man. A still 
newer question arose out of all these investi- 
gations; Whether more angels fell with Lu- 
eifer, or remained in heaven with Michael ? 
Learned clerks; however, were inclined to 
think, that the rebel chief had been beaten 
by a superior force, and that, consequently, 
devils of darkness were fewer in number than 
angels of light. 

“< These Sevnscions, which, during a num- 
ber of successive centuries, interested the 
whole of Christendom, too trequently exer- 
cised the talents of the most erudite charac- 
ters in Europe. The last object of demono- 
logists was to co in some degree of order, 
Lucifer’s routed s, and to re-organize 
them under a decided form of subordination, 
or government. mce, extensive districts 
were given to certain chiefs that fought under 
this general. There was Zimimar, ‘ the lordly 
ionatch of the north,’ as Shakspeare styles 
him, whe had his distinct province of devils ; 


there was Gorson, the King of the South; 
Amaymon, the King of the East; and Goap, 
the Prince of the West. These sovereigns 


had many noble spirits subordinate to them, 
whose various ranks were settled with all the 
preciseness of heraldic distinction: there 
were Devil Dukes; Devil M es, Devil 
Counts, Devil Earls, Devil Knights, Devil 
Presidents, and Devil Prelates. The armed 
-foree under Lucifer seems to have comprised 
nearly twenty-four hundred legions, of which 
each demon of rank commanded a certain 
ftumber, Thus, Beleth, whom Scot has de- 
scribed as ‘a great king and terrible, riding 
én a pale horse, before whom go truffipets 
atid all melodious music,’ commanded eighty- 
five legions ; Agares, the first duke undér the 
tel of the t, commanded thirty-one 
legions; Leraie, a great marquis, thitty le- 
gions ; Morax, a great earl and a p ent, 
me tie gee Furcas, a knight, twenty 
legions; » after the same manner, the 
forces of the other devil chieftains were 
enumerated. 
“ Buch were once the notions entertained 
the history, nature, and rauks of 
devils. Héxt object will be to shew, that, 
their strange and hideous 
counected with the 
subject, were derived 
Writings of sych demon- 
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ologists, as eithér maintained that démons 
possessed a decided corporeal form, and ‘were 
mortal, or, that like Milton’s spirits, they 
could assume any sex, and take any shape 
they chose. 

“When, in the middle ages, conjuration 
was regularly practised in Europe, devils of 
rank wete to appear under decided 
forms, by which they were as well recognized, 
as the head of any ancient family would be 
by his crest and armorial bearings, Along 
with their names and characters, were re- 
gistered such shapes as they were accustomed 
to adopt. A devil would appear, either like 
an angel seated in a fiery chariot, or riding 
on an infernal dragon, and carrying in his 
right hand a viper ; or assuming a lion’s head, 
a goose’s feet, and-a hare’s tail; or putting 
on a raven’s head, and mounted on a strong 
wolf. Other forms made use of by demons 
were those of a fierce warrior, or of an old 
man riding upon a crocodile with a hawk in 
his hand. A human figure would arise having 
the wings of a griffin; or sporting three 
heads, two of them being like those of a toad 
and of acat; or defended with huge teeth 
and horns, and armed with a sword ; or dis- 
playing a dog’s teeth, and a large raven’s 

ead ; or mounted upon a pale horse, and ex- 
hibiting a serpent’s tail; or gloriously crown- 
ed, and riding upon a dromedary; or pre- 
senting the face of a lion; or bestriding a 
bear, and grasping a viper. There were also 
such shapes as those of an archer, or of a 
Zenophilus. . A demoniacal king would ride 
upon a pale horse ; or would assume a leo- 
pard’s face and griffin’s wings ; or put on the 
three heads of a bull, of a man, and‘a ram, 
with a serpent’s tail, and the feet of a goose; 
and, in this attire, sit on a dragon, and bear 
in his hand a lance and a flag ; or, instead of 
being thus employed, goad the flanks ofa 
furious. bear, and carry in his fist a hawk. 
Other forms were those of a goodly knight; 
or of one who bore lance, ensigns, and even 
sceptre; or, of a soldier, either riding on a 
black horse, and surrounded with a flame of 
fire ; of Wearing on his head a duke’s crown, 
and mounted on a crocodile; or assuming a 
lion's face, and, with fiery eyes, spurring on 
a gigantic charger ; or, with the same fright- 
ful an t, appearing in all the pomp of family 
di ion, on a pale horse; or clad from 
hea foot in crimson raiment, wearing on 
his bold front a crown, and sallying forth on 
ared steed. Some infernal duke would ap- 
pear in his proper character, quietly seated 
on a griffin ; another spirit of a similar rank 
mould display the three heads of a serpent, a 
man, and a cat; he would also bestride a 
viper, and carry in his hand a firebrand; 
another, of the same stamp, would appear 
like a duchégs, encircled with a fiery zone, 
and mounted on a camel; a fourth would 
wear the aspéct of a boy, and amuse himself 
on the back of a two-headed dragon. A few 
spirits, however, would be content with the 
simple garbs of a horse, a leopard, a liov, an 
anicorn, a night-raven, astork, a peacock, or 
a dromedary ; the latter animal speaking flu- 
ently the Egyptian lan mage Others would 
assume the more one ex forms of a lion or 
of adog, with a griffin’s wings attached to 
each of their shoulders ; or of a bull equally 
well gifted; or, of the same animal, distin- 

ished by the singular appendage of a man’s 
ace; or of a crow clothed with human flesh ; 
or of a hart with a fiery tail, To certain other 
noble devils wére assigned such shapes as 
those of a dragon with three heads, one of 





theseé béing human ; of a wolf with a serpent’s 

, breathing forth flames of fire ; of a she- 
wolf, exhibiting the same caudal appendage, 
together with a griffin’s. wings, and ejecting 
from her mouth hideous matter. A lion would 
appear, either with the head of a branded 
thief, or astride upon a black horse; and play- 
ing with a viper, or adorned with the tail of a 
snake, and grasping in his paws two hissing 
serpents. 

“* These were the varied shapes assumed by 
devils of rank ; it would, therefore, betray 
too much of an aristocratical spirit, to omit 
noticing the forms which the lower orders of 
such beings displayed. In an ancient Latin 
poem, describing the lamentable vision of a 
devoted hermit, and supposed to have been 
written by St. Bernard in the year 1238, those 
spirits, who had no more important business 
upon earth than to carry away cotidemned 
souls, were described as blacker than pitch : 
as having teeth like lions, nails on their fin- 
gers like those of the wild boar, on their fore- 

ead horns, through the extremities of which 
poison was emitted, having wide ears flowing 
with corruption, and discharging serpents 
from their nostrils. The devout writer of these 
verses has even accompanied them with draw- 
ings, in which the addition of the cloven feet 
is not omitted. But this appendage, as Sir 
Thomas Brown has learnedly proved, is a 
mistake, which has arisen from the devil fre- 
quently appearing to the Jews in the shape of 
a rough and hairy goat, this avimal being the 
emblem of sin-offerings. 

“It is worthy of farther remark, that the 
form of the demons described by St. Bernard 
differs little from that which is no less care- 
fully pourtrayed by Reginald Scot 350 years 
later, and, perhaps, by the demonologists of 
the present day. ‘In our childhood,’ says 
he, ‘our mother’s maids have so terrified us 
with an ouglie divell having hornes on his 
head, fier in his mouth, and a taile in his 
breech, eies like a bason, fangs like a dog, 
clawes like a beare, a skin like a niger, and a 
voice roaring like a lion,—whereby we start 
and are afraid when we heare one cry bough.’ 

“Tt is still a curious matter for specula- 
tion, worth while noticing—Why, after the 
decay of the regular systems of demonology 
taught in the middle ages, we should still 
attach the same hideous form to the devil? 
The learned Mede has remarked, ‘ that the 
devil could not appear in human shape while 
man was in his integrity 5 because he was a 
spirit fallen from his first glorious perfec- 
tion; and, therefore, must appear in such 
shape which might argue his imperfection and 
abasement, which was the shape of a beast ; 
otherwise, no reason can be given why he 
should not rather have appeared to Eve in 
the shape of a woman than of a serpent. But 
since the fall of man, the case is altered; now 
we know he can take upon him the shape of 
man. He appears, it seems, in the shape of 
man’s imperfection, either for age or defor- 
mity, as like an old man (for so the witches 
say ;) and perhaps it is not altogetlier false, 
which is vulgarly affirmed, that the devil, ap- 

earing in human shape, has always a de- 
ormity of some uncouth member or other, as 
though he could not yet take upon him hua- 
man shape entirely, for that man himself is 
not entirely and utterly fallenas heis.’ Grose, 
also, but with infinitely less seriousness than 
the truly pious writer whom I have just quoted, 
has Coniranea this view, by saying, that ‘ al- 
thoagh the devil can partly transform himself 
into a variety of shapes, he cannot change 
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his cloven feet, which will always mark him 
under every appearance.’ 

“ But enough of such fancies, originating 
with those, who, says Scot, ‘ are so carnally- 
minded; that a spirit is no sooner spoken of, 
but immediatelie they thinke of a black man 
with cloven feet, a paite of hornes, a taile, 
clawes, and eies as btoad as a bason. But 
sufelie the devil were not so wise in his ge- 
neration as I take him to be, if he would ter- 
rifie men with such uglie shapes, though he 
could do it at his pleasure.*’ 

Absurd as all these descriptions truly 
are, relative to the external forms of demons, 
I have not noticed them without due delibera- 
tion. During the middle ages, the hideotis 
figures which divers degrees of demons were 

pposed to , found very prominent 
places among the grotesque sculptures and 
carvings of religious buildings, and even dis- 
figured the wainscots of the domestic halls of 
our ancestors. No wonder then, that, even 
at the present day, they should continue to 
make an impression upon weak intellects, or 
upon the valgar. When fear has impressed 
their forms deeply on the minds of the su- 
pérstitious, and when, from morbific causes, 
ideas have become as vivid as sensations, ap- 
paritions of hideous demons have haunted 
the maniacal visionary, or have distarbed the 
pillows of the languishing or of the dying.” 

(To be continued.) 

‘# There are some courageous individuals, however, 
to whom the censure of Scot cannot apply. Baxter has 
recordeda case relative to one Mr. White of Dorchester, 

Assessortothe Westminster Assembly at Lambeth, who, 

being honoured with a visit one night from the arch- 

» fiend, treated him with a cool contempt, to which his 
satani¢ majesty has not often been accustomed. ‘ The 
devil in a light night, stood by his bedside; the Asses- 
sor looked awhile whether he would say or do 7? | 
thing, and then’said, ‘If thou hast nothing ta do, 
have ;’ and so turned himself to sleep.’ ”’ 








The Count Arezzi; a Tragedy. 8vo. 
London 1824. J. Booth. 
Comine under the cognizance of the closet, 
the Count Arezzi must be considered more 
with relation to its merits as a poem than as 
a drama. In the latter point of view, we 
doubt much whether it will stand the test of 
dramatic rules so strict as ours are of the 
present age; but as a poem it is entitled to 
very high commendation. Doubtless the pro- 
diction of a young writer, it possesses both 
the faults and freshness of inexperience ; fine 
ideas sometimes carried into bombast ; grace- 
fut language, though often too affectedly 
pretty ; good and false sentiments blended 
together, give both proof and promise of 
poetry: and such; young genius ever is, and 
should be; its principle is enthusiam, and en- 
thusiasm in its first flight must be irregularity, 
—coriectness in such a case would be cold- 
néss ; restraint and pruning, though neces- 
sary to perfection, are the work of after years. 
Few feelings are more delicate than those of 
a youthful bard,—easily excited and éasi'y 
repressed, encouragement in their commence- 
ment is their life.’ Perhaps if the mind could 
be looked into at the very moment of em- 
bédying its ideas, the pleasure of calling its 
faculties into action would be found its sole 
excitement: exercisé is as pleasant and in- 


vigorating to the mind as it is to the body,—| P° 


the exertion is sufficient happiness; but, 
though not the root, praise is dew and sun- 
- light to the flower; and we would rather 
waste dew and sunlight on thé plant which 
may never unfold, than withhold it from one 
ve ae Impressed with these sentiments, 
we believe our critical duty better per- 
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formed by pointing out the beauties of Count 
Arrezzi than by dwelling on its faults. The 
following series of extracts contain some of 
the most graceful passages: 


How to treat fortune. 
- I treat her Grace 
Much as I treat my Cynthia, when she smiles, 
Kiss her for smiling; when she frowns, I kiss her 
To make her smile again. 

Lovers as friends. 


Cicilia. Yes, we may see anid speak, 
But not as lovers. 
Areszzi. How then else—as friends ? 


You sayso too, Cicilia? Well, henceforth, friends ! 
And thus we fall more easily. It is 
The temperate grade upon a sinking scale, , 
Where honour sticks awhile as love is changing ; 
Tired Fancy’s bating place; a comma mitt'd 
*Twixt faith and fraud—the shower before a 
thaw— 
Consumption’s hectic—or a breath to cool 
The blistering scalds of perjury and shame !— 
Love’s short and dreary twilight ends in storms ! 
The incense on his altar once put out, 
Will burn no more. Those fires, like Vesta’s, last 
Pure and immutable: while faith preserves them, 
But lost, they leave a portent in their place ; 
The censor cool'd they never light again. {ship ! 
We, that have lov’d so long, must talk of friend- 
Garnish our goodly thoughts in gracious words, 
And end with trash like this ! 
A good Man’s death, 
As we should pray 
That yours may do and mine ; it left behind 
A smile to grace its dust. © 
Life. 
Life swarms with hindrances : its 
To ~~ and stumbling blocks. 
ies 
Are vulture-winged. ‘The cobwebs of the world 
Catch and enchain its giants. One dares much, 
But cannot—why? he fills a place at court. 
A second is in love. A thifd sits patient 
As kinsman to a kinsman of the Duke. 
This. has.a guardian near the throne—the other 
Was once his highness’ playmate. While we hang, 
Entangled by our feathers half life through, 
From twigs like these, that merciless hand draws 
near— 
Gently indeed at first, yet hard as Death’s— 
To grasp the courtier’s wand, the kitisman’s 
honours, 
The ward’s whole patrimony—it thrusts apart 
The lover and his.mistress—but it leaves 
The patriot’s doubts! If all men felt as we do, 
Rome had found kinder matrons for her kings, 
And Brutus gloried in his son! - - - - 
Memory. How many thoughts come home 
Till now forgot, which find their place unfilled, 
Like martlets to their last year’s nest in spring, 
Disused, and yet familiar. ; 
Faneied views of nature. 
I love their Iris-tinted wings 
And giddy circles; other tribes I see 
Warlike and full of pride, from head to heel 
Bright in their burnished panoply—and think 
That all God’s creatures shoul blest. Arezzi 
Sits like a sea-bird on some rock retired, 
yeing the waters—Fancy helps his sight 
To sound their sents and reach all sorrowful 
There rots the gilded argosy, and near, [things.— 
Scattered with weeds and shells, some mais 
For ever fretted with the restless tide, [bones, 
He sees the king priest-blessed, or young Love’s 
Unhappy and untiallowed, like his own. [token 
Prince Andria, And prithee what see you? 
Cimbagi. My thoughts the while: 
Sport gaily in their amorous musings, pleased 
‘To pave the coral grots with pearls, and light 
Their jasper roofs with naphtha. From below 
Some green-eyed mermaid sees me--whenl smile, 
She smiles, and combs the tresses from her brow: 
Timorous and coy, yet captive to my prayers. 
I make me friends of tritons : I can find— 
Wrecked in the sands full threescore years ago— 
Hage batts wine,” ‘Pie dolphins tell 


° 


bbles grow 
ur gnats and 


The marvels of the ocean—while they sing, 
I teach my merry orks to drink. - - - 
Night scene. 
Their shadows meve upon the walls within, 
And o’er the softer cadences of song 
I hear their mirth! what was so pleasant once— 
Night with her coolness, and that crimson moon 
Whose rising wakes the nightingale—the flowers, 
Too prodigal of their dewy sweetness, now 
Tire and offend. ‘1 would not breathe again 
The orange blossom’s fragrance thus, or heat 
The fountain waters dash their marble-vase. 
No sounds disturb.the moonlight sea beyond: 
‘They seem to rest whose barks are anchored there, 
This music doth not reach tothem! - -.- 
Love's. forgiveness. . 
It is imperfect love that can forgive— 
Mine-nevér felt but grief.""’’ 

We have quoted . beauties, we shall. omit 
blemishes, and repeat what we before. said, 
that Count Arezzi both possesses and pro- 
mises much poetic excellence. — 





Sketches in India, §c. By W. Huggins. 8vo. 

pp. 237. London 1824. J. Letts. 
Mr. Hueerns seems to have been somewhat 
disappointed in his Indian expectations as an 
indigo planter, and there is a certain feeling 
in his writing attributable to that cause. He 
praises all manner of profusion, and accuses 
the East India Company (the last ‘public 
body we should have imagined liable to: snch 
acharge) of avarice. Allowances being made 
for these peculiarities, his book is sensible, 
and offers several original views of society in 
the East. Of these we make our exemplary 
selections. 

In law cases in India, “ when the evidence 
of both parties is examined, perhaps ten men 
are found swearing upon one side and ‘ten 
upon the other; so that a judge must be per 

lexed which way to detergiine, and unless 
Re is aman of deep sagacity, fit to discover 
truth from the nature. of fife facts, he will be 
completely at a loss. In these cases an om- 
lah’s opinion will sway hjm; nay, there are 
judges take their decisions frequently from 
the omlah’s mouth. Where the omlah is a. 
sharp, shrewd man, (which they all are,”) &c 

This savours of ‘the figure of language 
called a bull; but Mr. H. proceeds— ‘ 

“¢ T shall now direct your attention to the 
fourzdary or criminal court. A civil servant, 
called the circuit judge, holds it ‘at regular 
terms, like our assizes courts; and it differs, 
in this respect, from the civil court, which is 
permanent in its sitting. The laws in India 
are extremely mild pegerding criminals, so 
that marder is almost the only crime punish- 
able with death. Robbery, burglary, maim- 
ing, assault, perjury, are all punished by 
fines, imprisonment, or working on the roads ; 
and from the overwhelming evidence neces- 
sary for conviction, culprits often escape. 
Circumstantial evidence here goes for nothing; 
and less than two witnesses will not convict 
a man upon any criminal charge. If a robber, 
fot instancé, break into a person’s house, be 
seen and recognized by one of thé family, and 
escape before others have seen him also, he 
cannot be charged upon the one man’s evi 
dence. If aman be assaulted by one or Mare 
of his neighbours, without two witnesses, he 
can have no redress. From this results a spe- 
teies of impunity to evil doers, so that noto- 
rious robbers often carry on their practices. 
for yeafs without being brought to punish- 
ment ; also, the injured party is hereby in 
ducéd to suborn false witnesses, in order to 








obviate this legal Me te aie and obtain re- 
dress, The punishment for forgery is péca~ 


eS 


a 
liar and expressive of Indian feeling, as re- 
gards disgraceful inflictions, which.expose a 
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man to contempt, The offender is mounted 
upon an ass, with his head to the tail, and 
conducted by a person who proclaims his 
crime. Hooted by boys, overwhelmed by 
mockery and insult from all sides, he is led in 
slow procession through the town. After hav- 
ing served as a butt for general ridicule and 
contempt, he is relieved from his disagree- 
able situation, and set at liberty. This pu- 
nishment, ludicrous initself, is, however, terri- 
ble to the natives, many of whom have been 
known to commit, snicide in order to escape 
it, or in consequence of the disgrace it has 
entailed on them, various offences. are Duy 
nished by whipping or fines, which go, not to 
the injured , but to the Company’s 
coffers, and from which a considerable reve- 
nue must be derived. Great offenders, such 
as those who have been frequently convicted 
for robbery, who belong to organised ban- 
ditti, called dekoits, are sent to Calcutta and 
imprisoned for life. I have seen the prison in 
which these malefactors are immured, and, 
excepting the irons they wear, and walls by 
which they are surrounded, it has very little 
the appearance of a Newgate. The building 
is a handsome one, surrounded by a large 


= 

is always used, and often abused, to govern 
dependent states—Divide et Impera.” 

- - - “TJ shall now turn your attention to 
the ladies, and give a sketch of them en pas- 
sant. India is a mart for every thing, and has 
long been a receptacle for such ladies as could 
not find husbands at home, or whose con- 
nexions in that country are respectable. 
European fadies were formerly in high repute, 
and from the fact of being born in Europe, 
unconnected with accomplishments, or other 
fascinating qualities, were sure to get hus- 
bands of some rank; men who longed after 
domestic happiness, would not, of course, 
wish to see the children a mixed breed, des- 
tined to inherit their property, atid carry their 
hamie Oestertty. e number of European 
womhén” too’ was small, so that, like every 
other scarce article, they became highly va- 
luable. At this time men of the first rank in 
India often married women who had moved 
in a very humble sphere at home. However, 
the case is somewhat altered; European 
ladies have become numerous; people are 
not so ready to tie the matrimonial knot, on 
account of their re descent, and many of 
them, at present in Calcutta, have got a very 
indifferent train of lovers. This change in 
people’s inclinations may be ascribed to va- 


court or yard, in which there is a tank of|rious causes; the most prominent among 


water; every thing is neat, comfortable, 
almost elegant, and reflects high credit upon 
those who have the management of them. 
Such a prison as this would form a fine con- 
trast with the cells and dungeons to which 
men far less criminal are confined in Europe; 
and shews that, in India, humanity is nobly 
extended to the most degraded of our species. 
The prisoners gain a my subsistence by 
their own labour, and pass that life, which 


which, is this: of the numbers who came out, 
all Could not be immaculate either in virtue 
or temper, and from the matrimonial unhap- 
piness which would naturally ensue, the value 
of such connexions became depreciated. Per- 
sons who saw an unpleasant result, in some 
instances grew timid from the fear of in- 
curring a similar evil, and preferred being 
contented bachelors to the risk of becoming 
miserable husbands. Whilst I mention these 


has been heretofore sullied with crimes, in aj circumstances, it is far from my intention to 


quiet seclusion from the world, without annoy- 


ance and without pain.” 


Of the Anglo-Indians, or descendants of 


British and Native parents, we are told— 
“ This class of people, although Indians by 


insiniiate that sich marriages wefe generally 
unhappy; on the contrary, I assert, there are 
as good wives to be met with in India, as in 
any other part of the world. Whena young 
lady comes to her friends in India, if they be 
persons of rank, the first'idea instilled into her 


half blood, always amet the European dress | mind is to value herself wpon the purity of her 
i 


and customs, as more honourable than those 
of their maternal stock, among whom, in fact, 
they enjoy no rank, and are considered out- 


blood; and though she should have little else 
to recommend her, she is taught to consider 
this a point of primary importance. Hence 


casts. Many of them are sent to Europe for| they acquire a degree of contempt for such 


education, nearly all speak English, and all 
pride themselves upon their English extrac- 
tion. They are constitutionally amorous, se- 
date, and somewhat addicted to indolence; 
but averse to intemperance and spirituous 


‘ liquors. They have showy but not solid parts ; 


are good-natured and ostentatious, England, 
instead of treating these men as step-sons, 
and regarding with a jealous eye their in- 
creasing numbers, should adopt them for sons, 
and make them her friends, She should lay 
civil appointments open to sach as have in- 
terest to procure them (which would be a 
very small number indeed,) she should permit 
such of them as have interest to hold com- 
missions in the army, she should form hat- 
talions, to consist solely of Indo-Britons, and 
be commanded by European officers. In 
short, she should form a corps of these men, 
which in concert with the European troops 
would act as a counterpoise to, and check 
upon the Seapoys. Our Indian army would 
then constitute an equilibrium, in which the 
different members balance each other, tend- 
ing to render the whole steadier, more con- 
sistent, and more efficient. What I advance 
here is not the wild proposal of a theorist; 
but iu strict conformity with that maxim which 


persons as have got the least mixture of In- 
dian in them; so that very little intercourse 
subsists between these two classes. A dis- 
tinction, an interval, is placed between them, 
which tends to raise the one and degrade the 
other; which is only productive of animosity, 
and subverts the harmony of society. The 
idea of a degraded class is detestable among 
persons whose language and manners are si- 
milar, against whom no exception but that of 
birth can be advanced. Amongst these ladies, 
who have left home in order to better their 
condition, romantic attachments or romancing 
of any kind is not to be expected. To shine 
at a public ball, to be gazed atin the theatre, 
to be toasted by young fellows, are ve 

agreeable and flattering to every woman's 
vanity : but these are not the ee points ; 
a matrimonial settlement is the grand deside- 
ratum. Amongst the lovers, by whom a fa- 
vourite belle is surrounded, shape, figure, the 
graces, are not so much considered, as those 
more solid words, rank, employments, pros- 
pects, It would be amusing to hear an old 
aunt, experienced in Indian matrimony, de- 
ciding the pretensions of different admirers 
in these particulars, balancing which weighs 


heaviest, and directing her niece’s choice, 








a eed 

To one of these ladies a resident would be a 
ptize—a secretary, a head servant in the 
custom-house, or, perhaps, a magistrate, but 
snbaltefns, whether civil or military, have no 
chance; they must grow older and greater 
first. But why should we om at Indian 
marriages?—Is not the same thing common 
in England ?—Does not interest lead Hymen 
more than love ?—These cases: are frequent 
in all countries, though, perhaps, owing to 
waged and topical causes, more general in 

ndia than elsewhere. Civilians, officers of 
rank, or agents, generally marry these ladies, 
as they are above the sphere of tradespeople, 
unless their friends be of low rank, in which 
case they must moderate their ambition ; 
however, Europeans, though lowly connected, 
sometimes make good mattiages, Many 
among them are amiable, many accomplished, 
some ——. But let us draw a veil here, and 
cover rather than discover female deformity. 
Scandal, which whispers little love intrigues, 
whether real or fictitious, is not nnknown in 
Calcutta; and sometimes this malicious tatler 
prates of certain infidelities or amours which 
occur in Calcutta, as well as in other places. 
Mrs. is reported as the chere amie 
of Mr., the honourable or Major ; 
people talk about and laugh at it without 
knowing whether it’s true or false, although 
they generally make a point to believe it. 
Such things in Calcutta seldom reach a court 
of justice through the forbearance or short- 
sightedness of husbands, and serve only as 
chat for the idle or ill-natured ; indeed the 
nature of marriages, and the disagrémens of 
a five month’s voyage, if not predisposing 
causes to them, are not preventatives ; but I 
tread on delicate ground and must desist.” 

But neither the criminal courts, the policy 
of speculating on Anglo-Indians, nor the 
picture of lady-ventufes, are’so novel as the 
authot’s account of his own particular pur- 
suit, the cultivation of Indigo— 

- -- “An .indigo planter, to conduct his 
business properly, should be acquainted with 
farming, able to speak Hindostanee well, 
and have a competent knowledge of the laws 
and customs of India; in order to prevent 
imposition, to which he would be otherwise 
liable in his various intercourse with natives ; 
he should have a good constitution, no preju- 
dices, and great activity, so as to ride six- 
teen miles in the morning without inconve- 
nience. The cultivation of an indigo factory 
is of two kinds, viz. zirrot, which is a farm 
held and laboured by the factory ; and zillah, 
which is that sown by zemindars, or tenants. 
These zirrots and zillahs do not lie in one 
place, but are scattered through the country, 
at a distance of eight or twelve miles. Na- 
tive servants, called zilledars and hurkarus, 
are appointed to take charge of them, see the 
work done properly, and make a report to 
their master of what is going on, who visits 
them alternately, and gives the necessary 
orders. After the manufacture, which ends 
in October, a planter begins to prepare his 
lands for the ensuing season; first, by rooting 
out all the old stalks of indigo with an imple- 
ment called a kodally, and afterwards plough- 
ing it. As rain does not fall for some months, 
after the wet season, his principal object is to 
preserve the moisture his lands have acquir- 
ed, and prevent it from evaporating. For this 
purpose he turns it up repeatedly with the 
plough, which is a light piece of wood, with a 
single shaft to guide it, and-an iron bar for 
the share. After ploughing, a of tim- 








ber four feet long, and shaped out properly, 
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is drawn over the ground in order to smooth 
its surface. You may imagine implements of 
this kind cannot penetrate very far, for which 
reason, also, to keep the lands soft and moist, 
they are ploughed sixteen times or oftener ; 
when prepared, they are finely pulverised and 
quite smooth, without a weed or blade of 
grass. Planters begin to sow in the latter 
end of February, with seed which is partly 
grown by themselves, and part purchased by 
merchants ; this is a very critical period, for 
if a fall of rain should take place before the 
plant has vegetated and appears above 
ground, its wth is prevented by a thick 
crust which forms upon the earth: so that a 
second sowing must be commenced, generall 
performed upon this occasion by the Englis 
drill plough which has been introduced ; the 
first sowing is by, broadcast. After the sow- 
ing is finished, and seed has had time to ve- 
getate, the zilledars send in a report of such 
lands as have succeeded, and such as have 
missed ; the amount of this latter is often very 
considerable, so that another sowing must be 
entered upon after a fall of rain, when the 
lands have acquired moisture; perhaps this 
may fail, too, again and again, for the deli- 
cacy of this plant is such, that it requires not 
only great care in cultivation, but the nicest 
adjustment of temperature for its production. 
When the plant rises about six inches high, it 
is necessary to weed it, by clearing all grass 
and vegetable productions from its root ; this 
operation is performed with a small imple- 
ment called a kurpi, which consists of a small 
iron blade fixed in a shaft six inches long ; 
the workman holds this in his hand, and 
delves it lightly into the earth, taking care 
not to root up the plant; after this is finished, 
the crop begins to shoot up pretty high, when 
it gets choaked among the grass which has 
sprung up again. A second weeding is then 
commenced, at .the end of which the plant 
assumes the figure of a tree, gets strong, 
branches out, and. rises five feet high. In 
managing zirrots or factory farms, a great 
number of hired ploughs and people are em- 
ployed in the ploughing and weeding sea- 
sons; at these times the muster generally 
amounts to three hundred ploughs and seven 
hundred men daily: there may be fewer or 
more occasionally, but this I think a fair me- 
dium. At the very idlest season, an indigo 
factory has got employment for one hundred 
workmen daily, so that the expenses attend- 
ing such an establishment would be enormous, 
were it not for the low rate of manual labour 
in India. The manufacture commences in 
July, and the plant, after being cut by a sickle 
to whieh it readily yields, though of a lig- 
neous nature, is carried into the factory upon 
hackries, drawn by bullocks, on bullocks’ 
backs, and in boats ; three hundred hackries, 
five hundred bullocks, and four boats are re- 
quisite; for these the indigo planter gives 
advances beforehand, in order to secure their 
attendance, viz. eighteen rupees for hackries, 
and two for bullocks ; his whole business, in 
fact, is carried on by advancing money, as 
without it he can do nothing, and has often 
much difficulty with it. The natives are na- 
turally averse to indigo cultivation, both on 
* account of the trouble it is attended with, and 
the trifling profit, which is not a sufficient re- 
compense for their labour ; however, they are 
forced to it by their necessities. A zemindar 
wants money to pay his revenue to govern- 
ment, and must have it somehow or other ; 
goes to a planter, gets the sum requisite, 
gives an engagement, and his tenants are 


lied to cultivate: so that this business 
in‘Tirhoot is carried on more through the ne- 
cessities of the people, than regard for itself. 
The colouring matter is contained in the 
leaves alone, and the quantum of produce de- 
pends upon their size and number, without 
any relation to the tree itself, which does not 
possess the precious dye with which they are 
impregnated. The process of manufacture is 
as follows :—After the plant is drawn to the 
factory it is put into vats. which may be rated 
at eighteen feet by eight in superficies and 
five feet deep; having been pressed firmly 
dewn by bamboos which are placed across 
the vat-beams, it is watered, and allowed to 
stand until fermentation takes place; this 
happens in twelve or sixteen hours, when the 
water assumes a deep green cons oftr- 
mounted by blue froth, and is let off into ano- 
ther vat called the beater, by means of a 
wooden peg made to withdraw at pleasure ; 
this water is agitated, until the fecula has 
separated, by persons called Danghers, who 
live in the jungle, and are brought from a 
distance, or others of the lowest caste, with 
an implement which consists of a semi-cir- 
cular board fastened to a handle of conve- 
nient length; it is then allowed to subside, 
after which the water is drawn off carefully 
by means of small wooden pins, and the fex- 
cula taken up from the bottom, whence it is 
conveyed into the boilers; this liquor is boiled 
at night, and allowed to cool, by which means 
more water is separated ; it is again boiled in 
the morning, and drawn off upon the table, 
which consists of bamboos finely split, united 
together, and covered with a cotton sheet; 
through this it oozes with great rapidity at 
first, into a hollow space below, from which 
it is canght up and put back into the table. 
This operation continues until the fecula has 
settled, and nothing but water oozes out, 
which is allowed to flow; the indigo remains 
here until next morning, when it is carried to 
the press, which has small holes perforated 
for letting water escape, and is inlaid with 
cloths,. into which it is put; it is pressed by 
screws until the water has completely sepa- 
rated, and the indigo is formed into a solid 
heavy mass. Next morning it is carried to 
the drying-house, where it is cut into cakes, 
and put upon bamboo gratings, or tables, to 
dry: this goes on slowly, without artificial 
help, and here it remains until packed up in 
chests and sent off to Calcutta. There are 
two cuttings, the morin, or first crop, and 
koonti, or second growth; after the manufac- 
ture is finished, a person called a mounsiff is 
sent out to measure, which he does in cen- 
junction with the cultivator, by a survey of 
the indigo stalks that remain on the ground. 
There are three kinds of plant, viz. good, 
middling, and bad; for these five and a half, 
four and a half, and three and a half rupees 
are given; according to this measurement, 
the account total is made out, and matters 
are adjusted between the cultivator and 
planter: so thatin case of a bad trop, the 
former is a loser as well as the latter.” - - - 
At page 158 there is a trait of coarse writ- 
ing. The style is generally too inflated, and 
sometimes fails ; but upon the whole the vo- 
lume is creditable to Mr. Huggins’ intelli- 
gence. 


Sir Andrew Sagittarius; or, The Perils of 


——- 12mo. 3 vols. London 1824. 
James dane. 
Written in an easy and lively style (in which 





mar,) with an interesting story, and much 
ieee h in the principal character, Sir 
Andrew Sagittarius far surpasses the com- 
mon run of the trash which may, according 
to the saying, make good for trade as far as 
aper and ink are concerned, but certainly 
or nothing else. Sir Andrew is passionatel 
addicted to astrology, to which his whole life 
is devoted. On the birth of his eldest son, 
he casts his nativity, and finds, from the as- 
pect of the stars, that this child will in time 
attempt his life ; this leads to an inveterate 
dislike on his part, and eventually to the boy’s 
secretly leaving his parental home. After a 
little time he is believed to be dead; but he 
is, notwithstanding, of course alive (a novel 
reader’s of  course,) and takes a prominent 
pre im the events that oecur,—but whether 
or good or for bad, to fulfil of falsify his 
father’s prediction, we will not be ill-natured 
enough to spoil the story by telling. As a spe- 
cimen, we extract a sketch from a fashion- 
able party, taken with much vivacity. 
“ Lady Sherrington had not been improvi- 
dent. She had already a gentleman of very 
poseesiog appearance at her elbow ready to 
e introduced to my sweet self. - - - 

“ Thad nevertheless no reason to complain 
of my present beau ; he performed his duty 
to me and the quadrille with a becoming ease. 
His conversation was pleasant and diverting ; 
indeed, for a wonder, extremely sensible at 
the same time.” 

While the partner is endeavouring to pro- 
cure some refreshment from the supper table, 
no easy thing in a fashionable party, a lady 
Blabmajor entertains the young lady, and, 
amid other information, tells her— 

- -- “That —— is something more than 
a confectioner. He not only sends out sweet 
cakes, wine and fruit, but also handsome 

oung gentlemen, who dance quadrilles. 
ese are hired for partiés where they are 
wanted, at the rate of one guinea per night ; 
half of which goes to ——, and the other half 
to the young man, for the purchase of silk 
stockings, gloves, and coach-hire in rainy 
weather. —— has these dancing men regu- 
larly entered in his books, and, like quadrille 
players, there is generally a dispute to have 
the best. Lady Blabmajor said that she tried 
to engage one of these dancers—an exceed- 
ingly handsome youth—at her last party; but 
that —— informed her he had him booked for 
that evening at Lady H——’s. These gen- 
tlemen, it seems, are bound by contract to 
eat as many of ——’s sweet cakes, wine, and 
fruit, as they can. 

“T was naturally inclined to doubt the 
correctness of Lady Blabmajor’s information ; 
but she insisted upon its truth with such an 
air of confidence, that my incredulity at 
length was changed to implicit belief. I con- 
sidered, in my way home, the excellence of 
this scheme to remely an evil complained of 
in parties—the want of dancers ; and I could 
not help commending the ingenious contri- 
vance, which remedied the fault at once : and 
as these dancing gentry are not entailed as 
acquaintances on the donor of an assembly, 
the plan is therefore not only advisable, but 
agreeable ; for it is easy to obtain respectable 

artners, in order to shew our sex off in the 

li: and none of these dancers will —— 
book, unless their characters are good, and 
their rank of a certain degree. The greater 
part are composed of half-pay officers, who 
converse upon what they have seen abroad ; 
comprehend Italian; talk Spanish like na- 








} we detect a few rather grave errors of gram- 





tives, and come off with flying colours in the 


French language. But I must proceed with 
other matters. dl beau, by his unwearied 
endeavours, had effected an opening between 
two dowagers at the supper table. He ob- 
tained a oes of wine fruit, which he brought 
to me. thanked him for his kind attention, 
and felt really grateful to him for his care : 
but the little black imp of mischief lodged in 
my brain, caused me to offend him. . The fact 
was simply thus :—I was full of the informa- 
tion given me by Lady Blabmajor; nor could 
I resist, in the course of conversation, to 
mention it to my beau. He evidently co- 
lonred during the minute I innocently gave 
him wy opinion. A thought struck me, that 
his change of colour might be caused by him- 
self being one of these hired dancers! He 
made several aukward replies to my qneries, 
which confirmed mein the suspicions'I formed. 
He was much embarrassed and confused ; 
and, without offering an excuse for leaving 
me, he forced his way through a crowd of 
ladies, disappeared from my sight, and re- 
leased himself from the torment of my dis- 
cussion upon hired gentlemen.” 





SAYINGS AND DoINGS.—[3 vols. Colburn.] 
In returning to this clever picture of modern 
times. and manners, we find ourselves at the 
second story: ‘‘ The Friend of the Family.” 

This Friend of the Family is a most villanous 
attorney, one of the few, no doubt, who dis- 
grace that humane and honourable profession. 
He plots to separate a diplomatic nobleman 
from his only son, destroy the happiness of 
the latter in an affair of the heart, and get the 

roperty of the family into his own possession. 

€ ultimately fails ; and all ends well by. his 
committing felo de se. From this tale also, 
our examples shall be miscellaneous. Some 
of the subordinate characters are excellently 
drawn. 

“*Mr. Humbug; or, as he was commonly 
called, Jack, ‘was a person who sprang from 
the soil, and was, what, nobody can exactly say. 
He ‘had been in his youth a bit of a lawyer, 
a bit of a sailor, a bit of a soldier ;. he was a 
dabbler in ali arts and sciences, a proficient 
in none. He could draw, he could sing, he 
could dance, play, etch, engrave, model, 
write sonuets, take likenesses, fish, shoot, 
hont, turn little ivory boxes, make alum 
baskets, carve and gild, and play every game 
on the cards; he had an eye for a horse, 
drove four-in-hand, jumped higher than any 
man in the United ae air tired Barclay 
in a walk, and beat Bedford at billiards—at 
least, he said he did. 

«IT remember one day seeing at Fontaine- 
bleau a clock with seven or eight dials, one 
professing to tell the hour, another the day, 
a third the month, a fourth the moon’s age, 
a fifth the year, and so on; and they were 
all very nearly right, but not one of them 

uite so. I could not, at the moment, help 

nking of my friend Hambug: if half the 
ains which had been taken with this toy, had 
en bestowed upon so much of the machinery 
as was merely necessary to the well-going 
any one of those dials, an object would have 
been attained, the thing would have been 
perfect, and We should have had the advan- 
tage of deriving correct information from it 


as far as it went} bat the om soma being 


diversified, and so niany qualities sought for, 
the consequence was, both'to the man and the 


machine, that they b peepee to do every 


of 
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_ Tt was truly the case with Jack Humbug: 
his knaecks and tricks, and turnings, and 
maneeuyrings, and talents if you will, were 
so. incongruous, so sketchy, so oddly assorted, 
and so ill-arranged, that they were to his 
mind much the same as the motley coat is to 
Harlequin’s body—a collection of patches of 
excellent materials, whimsically stitched to- 
gether, to make their wearer as ridiculous as 
possible. 

“ Jack had the advantage of a remarkably 
good person, and that, with the aid of his 
nicknackeries, perfect good humour, and a 
smattering of boudoir wit, procured him the 
affections of Lady Honoria Dawdle, the only 
danghter and heiress of a noble Ear] now no 
more: she was beantiful and a fool,—she 
thought him beautiful and a conjuror, and 
eloped with her young swain before she was 
of age. f 

“* Her friends, perceiving that the step was 
taken, instead of crying out and exclaiming 
against the affair, ve prudently consoled 
themselves with the reflection that she ‘might 
have done «rorse,’ and determined rather than 
affect to dislike a marriage which they conld 
not dissolve, to do every thing in their power 
which might add to the consequence and re- 
spectability of the person to whom she was 
united, and give him, if possible, an import- 
ance worthy of one of themselves, which he 
then was, and which he had not. Thus, in 
his matrimonial project, he may be thought 
to have succeeded entirely, but not so, for 
although, when his dear Honoria came of age, 
he found himself possessed of a life-interest 
in about twenty thousand pounds. per annum, 
still there was an earldom in remainder, 
which was encumbered with two conditions. 

‘“‘ First, that the nephew of Lady Honoria 
should die without issue—and secondly, that 
he, Humbug, should have a son upon whom 
the honour might devolve. Here he failed: 
he had been blessed with three daughiers, 
but no male heir had gratified his expecta- 
tions or his vanity, 

‘* Lady Honoria was an excessively weak 
woman, and, as is usually the case, an exces- 
sively vairi one ; she was without exception 
the most sentimental creature that eyer ex- 
isted, and, like Fielding’s Huncamuoca, shud- 
dered at a gross idea. She had been a beauty, 
and the worst of the matter was, that she 
could never forget it—and neither published 
caricatures, nor consequent rheumatism, could 
induce her at fifty-five to heighten her tucker, 
curtail her ringlets, or lengthen her petti- 
coats; and the garb in which her mind was 
arrayed, was coeval with that in which she 
clothed her person. 

‘¢ Love, romantic love, that particular sort 
of love which lives in a cottage, and break- 
fasts upon a May-mornjng breeze, was the 
usnal theme of her conversation—she was 
full of romantic enthusiasm about moonlight, 
and perfect abhorrence of worldly views. 
Her, fayourites were ‘all heart,’ and ‘all 
mind,’ and (like some others of my friends 
neticed elsewhere) ‘all soul.’ She wrote 
verses, and would read poetry with ‘a twang- 
ing affectation to her friends, and emphasize 
the beauties ; she would melt inte tears at a 
piece of music she remembered to have heatd 
ar be by a friend who had been dead thirty- 

ur years; she treasured a rose-bud ina 
box which somebouy had told’ her grew in the 
garden of the house where Petrarch was said 
once to have lived—and .she had an album, 
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the way, considered by those who fare her 
best, somewhat jealous. of her own daughters 
in that line. . It abd 
“The girls were all exceedingly foolish, 
but none of them in their mother’s way. - - - 
‘Jack Humbug, himself, was a kind indul- 
gent father, and a fond-enough husband, con- 
sidering it was a love-marriage—for, dread- 
ful as the truth is, and scolded as I shall be 
by the Humbugs for saying so, I have never 
seen arun-away match turn out well; and I 
have noted down a good many in my com- 
mon-place book. 
‘* Humbug’s disposition greatly resembled 
his wife’s in one respect: he affected never to 
feel the approach of age, he kept on jumping 
as he had done while he was a stripling, after 
he had attained the age of fifty-six, and when 
a leap over a dwarf ottoman with a run of 
the rug’s length was a feat in which he was 
baffied nine times out of ten; he never could 
be persuaded to save his money, or his con- 
stitution, but betted with the most hardened 
bravery that he would take fences and clear 
gates, over which, no possible effort of his 
could carry or eyen scramble him, and always 
gave some excellent reason for his failure 
‘that time,’ though most assuredly not the 
right one. 
“‘He wore his clothes in the extreme of 
the reigning fashion, whatever it might be, or 
however ill-suited to his figure; a wig @ (/a- 
naturelle, nearly the colour of his whiskers, but 
not quite—a waist intended for a slim figure, 
anda hat meant for a boy ; his manners, too, 
were extremely juvenile, he was always alive, 
always got the first of every thing; the first 
fizgig from Germany was in his possession— 
ne he ever did Cardinal Puff before him ; in 
short, by his own account, he was perfectly 
wise, perfectly learned, perfectly clever, per - 
fectly fashionable, perfectly happy, and per- 
fectly young at fifty-six; bnutevery body who 
knew Jack, and heard his stories, knew per- 
fectly well what Humbug really was. - - - 

‘Charlotte, the youngest, was quite of a 
different turn. She was blue, deep blue, and 
you could taste the Prussic acid even in her 
conversation ; it was full of killing pedantry 
and pitiable affectation; she was as silly as 
her sisters, but, having bored herself to death 
to learn Latin and Greek, felt herself autho- 
rized to surfeit her friends with the half-ripe 
fruits of her labours. She had many fiutter- 
ing beaux hovering abont her filty thousand 
pounds, but the arts of the scazante droye 
them all away, one after another; so that 
whatever desire the young linguist might haye 
had to conjugate, the world se.ms to think 
she never had an opportunity of declining. 

“In short, from the oldest to the youngest, 
from the father down to Charlotte, they were 
all decided Humbugs.” 

The following remark upon an occurrence 
in the progress of the story, is full ef truth. 

“‘ There is no mistake greater than that into 
which people fall, who fancy.a lively disposi- 
tion an insensible one ;—those whose feelings 
are always alive, whose passions are capable 
of strong excitement, and whose animal 
spirits are the highest and most volatile, are 
those upon whom sad, sudden changes fram 
happiness to misery, have the moat poignant 
effects.” ? 

We shall only add here the writer’s ana- 
thema of the waltz: : 

“‘ The only two persons who were not in 
the slightest degree affected in any way or 





all, was extremely fond of flirting—being, by 





manner by the t passing events, were the 
two Misses Farabridge, girls whose intelleets 
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were in their heels instead of their 
heads; and whose whole minds ran upon 
dancing : ps were a couple of inveterate 
exhibiters, who went the full length of com- 
mitting waltzery, and who, not content with 
sitting up all night to go throngh its indecent 
and irritating mancuvres, sat down all the 
morning to play over the monotonous jerkings 
and sinkings of the tunes to which they had 
exposed themselves thronghout the preceding 
evening, in the arms of divers and sundry 
strange mien, privileged by the toleration of 
such indecency in fashionable life, to pull 
about young ladies of delicate feelings, re- 
fined sentiment, and liberal education.” 

In this tale Mr. Hook blunders in ascribing 
“Thinks I to myself” to Mr. Archdeacon 
Nares. It is not the production of that dis- 
tinguished scholar and greatly respected in- 
dividual, but of another gentleman of the 
same name. 

The third of our series is Merton—the mis- 
adventures of a most unfortunate young gen- 
tleman, who is persecuted by fatal ill-luck to 
a desperate extent and finally sorrowfulissue. 
There is more romance in this than the preced- 
ing; but we are warned not to shut our belief 
againstthe possibility of the events. We shall 
not however follow the loves, the marriages, 
the elopements, the trials, the condemnations, 
the escapes, and all the marvellous incidents 
in this strange tale ; but as we have hitherto 
done, display the author by various extracts. 
A Dandy is thus painted :— 

“¢ Felton was a thorough-bred Dandy—and 
never sure was word so profaned, so misused, 
or so woefully misapplied by the more ordi- 
nary judges of society than this. The un- 
initiated call a man a dandy who wears a stiff 
neckcloth, or stays, or whiskers, or any thing 
outré, even if he live in the city, and be de- 
tectable in a play-house lobby, or on a great 
shining horse with a new saddle, in the park 
on a Sunday. Never was such a mistake— 
Felton was really a dandy ; he lived in the 
best society, knew every body and every thing, 
could distinguish the hand of Ude, even in a 
risolle, would shudder if a man took white 
wine after brown game, or port with cheese 
(after the manner of the ancients.) He was 
the youth who at Oxford woke the dean of 
his eollege at two in the ae to shew him 
an ill-roasted potatoe as a slur upon the 
cookery of the University; he was the man 

who always left town when the chairmen be- 
gan to eat asparagus; he was the identical 
person who was called the late Mr. Felton 
from never being in time for dinner; he was 
the being who only saw fish or soup upon his 
own table ;—carriages were named after 
him ;—he had a mixture at Fribourg’s, and 
gave the ton in hats. In short—he wasa 
dandy ” 

This worthy is killed in a duel by a Captain 
Fitzpatrick, who had engaged to be Charles 
Merton’s second. 

- - = “Our hero returned to his friend, 
stated the circumstances, and put himself into 
his hands. Fitzpatrick, having shortly de- 
liberated, attended Colonel Musgrave, and 
after a debate with him, returned to Merton, 
and told him that it appeared to him the thin 
might be easily arranged, but that both he an 
Colonel Musgrave thought that if they were 

together to go to Felton, the difficulty in set- 
tling it would be greatly decreased, Fitz- 


see being resolved that no apology shouid | anxiously ; ‘ is it eight?’ 


made, 
“According to this plan, the two nego- 
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the-conclave, I really do not pretend to know. 
Fitzpatrick returned in about half an hour, 
and informed Merton that all hope of pacifi- 
cation was over, and that he had made ar- 
rangements for a meeting at eight o’clock the 
following morning. 
‘* 6 And upon my honour,’ said he, ‘I never 
saw a more free and easy impertinent person 
than this very Mr. John Felton of Hayersfield. 
Stand. upon no ceremony with him, Harry ; 
he owes you no love, and don’t be cular. 
The man just asked me who I was? Sir, says 
I, I'm a gentleman from the county Galway 
and come of a fighting family ; upon my word 
I have no great taste for him, and that’s the 
truth on’t. 
‘* « But where are we to get pistols?’ said 
Henry. 
‘¢¢Oh! put your heart at ease. I’Il trou- 
ble you to look here, Mr. Merton,” said he, 
producing froma neighbouring chair, on which 
they had lain previously unobserved, a case 
of Manton’s particular, ‘ Here are as sweet 
a pair of weapons as a man would wish to 
have. Look ye there, now—look ye there: 
that pistol killed the Earl of Whistleton, and 
is reckoned a beauty ; but for my own private 
fighting, I prefer the other,’ 
“ <T am no judge,’ said Henry; ‘ and I 
own it is with repugnance I enter into such 
a contest.’ 

*“«T vow to Gad, those are just my own 
sentiments,’ said Fitzpatnck. 

‘I never seek the battle, 
Nor shun it when it comes ; 

but if people will be so unreasonable as this 
Mr. Felton, why one must come to this argu- 
ment, which, as it is certainly the worst, ought 
always to be the last.’ 

* Where are we to meet?” 

“-¢The Lord only knows what the place is 
called; as how should I know, unless, indeed, 
I were a witch? I know it when I see it, for 
as we were going along, I saw a stile anda 
sort of copse, and I said to my friend, There, 
says I, in case we don’t make up this business, 
Colonel, that is a likely place for our purpose.’ 

‘* € Let that be understood, Sir,’ says he. 

** “With all my heart and sonl, Sir,’ says 
Ks 4 and I could lay my hand upon it in the 
dark,’ 

* ¢ Hadn’t we better get to bed, Charles?’ 
said our hero; ‘I haven’t had my clothes off 
for eight-and-forty hours.’ 

‘¢Oh, to bed—then to bed: I’ll call you 
in time, never fear. Eight is the hour—sleep 
fast as a church, and rise steady as a rock. 
Bring your hand up gently, and fire low.’ 

“ Henry readily took the first part of this 
advice, and retired to his room. It is hardly 
to be expected, that under the influence of 
so maty contending feelings he should have 
slept; but nature was absolutely exhausted, 
and although Fitzpatrick and his friend, 
Mr. O’Callaghan, from Newry, occupied 
themselves in cheerful converse, and thé de- 
struction of whiskey punch, which was ex- 
hibited in large quantities during the evening, 
in the parlour immediately under our hero, 
he slept without the smallest interruption, till 
his schoolfellow Charles burst into the room, 
and roused him from his imperturbable slum- 


bers. 
‘ *P'm ready,’ cried Merton, starting up 
«Och! faith, it is, my dear friend,’ an- 





tiating powers proceeded to Felton, who was 
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ghan and Tare off like divil: 

‘* “What! and leave me in this emergeney?’ 
“¢Qch! and the diyil a bit of an emer- 
gency is there in the ease!’ 

“© Am T not to meet Felton?’ 
* ¢ Poor fellow, I hope you'll never have 
to meet him in this eo it will be mighty 
disagreeable if yon do,’ 
***T don’t understand you, my dear Fitz, 
patrick,’ said Merton, 
“‘€Why, by Gad, I hardly know how to 
explain myself, for I have. a thousand apolo- 
gies to make to yon for taking an affair of 
this nature out of your hands; but ppon the 
word of a gentleman, I vow to Gad, this same 
Mr, John Felton of Haversfield was so unne- 
cessarily impertinent to me last night perso- 
nally, that I was objiged to ch: my cha- 
racter of second into principal with him; and 
my friend O’Callaghan and I, had him out at 
seven, and I’m deuced sorry for the result, 
but it’s what we are all bern to, They ’ve 
taken him home on a shutter, and I’m not a 
likely man, under the circumstances, to call 
and enquire after his health,’ 
“¢In the name of Heaven, what do you 
mean ?” 
‘< « Nothing, only that I am afraid he’s as 
dead as Juling Cesar. It’s no fault of mine ; 
upon the word of a gentleman, I’m quite as 
sorry as you can be, only those divils of Man- 
ton’s have such a way of killing.’ 
« ¢ But am I to understand-—~” 
‘¢ © You may understand that you may Sat 
stay where you are, and that ] must not. We 
have got a chaise waiting to take us to Care 
lisle, they call it, I think ; and then we will 
make the best of our way to London, where, 
if you ll just give me your present address, 
we'll meet often, I hope.’” 
We shall now give the description of a City 
of London Street, &c. 
“Perhaps my reader may imagine, from 
what I have said of this bays views and 
ideas touching a suitable husband for Fanny, 
that she was descended from a line of . 
or perhaps peers, whose blood, only a little 
adulterated, still flowed in her ‘veins; but 
such is not the case. the gay, elegant Mrs, 
Meadows, so full of airs and pretensions, was 
the daughter of a riband-merchant resident 
in one of those streets leading frem Cheap- 
side, which are so narrow as to render it im- 
ible, when a man is in them, to say on 
which side of the way he is walking ;. where, 
in the pea-soup atmosphere of the city, and 
in a wainscoated drawing-room decorated 
with little prints, and silhouettes of the whole 
family hung pyramidically in all the gloom of 
London filth, she had spent the first eight or 
nine years of her life; her ideas of 
bounded by a treat to one of the playhouses 
in a hackney-coach, and her notions of life, 
limited by the sunken wall of Kensington- 
ardens, to which place, ‘ of a Sunday,’ the 
family were wont to betake themselves, after 
an early regale of roasted beef and potatoes, 
in order to mingle in the gaities of a fashion- 
able morning.” 


There is a very severe portrait of a popu- 
larity hunting Judge in this story, which we 
sincerely trust is overcharged; but we are 
sorry to say how entirely we agree with the 
author in his remarks upon the stration 
of the laws in criminal cases. n exam- 


ple of his graver efforts, we give view 
of acondemned innocent man, on the eve of 


swered Fitzpatrick ; ‘but you must just lie|the time appointed for his execution. 
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out no action of his life, as they passed in re- 
view before him, to which he.conld conscien- 
tiously appropriate the name of crime, except 
the last, the ul deed with which he 
stood charged: which, he had been con- 
victed.. He pester eee prayed for fortitude 
to bear his lot like a man ; but the horror, the 
worldly horror, of being killed on a public 
‘scaffold by the public executioner, glared 
upon him, and overcame that serenity and 
ace of mind so earnestly to be desired in 
8 situation. 
** The clock was striking five—the bright 
sun gleamedq through his prison-bars, and the 
birds outside the grated window were singing 
gaily—as the sound of the bell announcing the 
hour, rang on his ear, what were the thonghts 
of the unhappy culprit ?—To-morrow at’ the 
same hour, he should be stretched in death ; 
his body delivered to the knife of the surgeon 
—the heart that beat in his breast with every 
tender feeling of love, of peace with all the 
world, would, porbaps, be torn from its seat, 
the object of philosophical research, or even 
of professional ribaldry.. The form that had 
been siurtured by his anxious parents, who, 
in the watchfulness of their care over his in- 
fancy, had sheltered him from the niglit- 
br lest it should blow too strongly on 
him, would-be :lacerated, exposed, and ex- 
hibited as an example of terror to his gazin 
countrymen! The thought was, of itself, 
enough to kill him ; but the effect it did pro- 
duce was worse than the death which Nature 
would have brought. His mind was made 
up—his determination formed, and self-de- 
struction was the object of his meditation.” 
With this we must conclude our notice of 
these amusing and well-written Tales ;_re- 
serving, it may. be, if opportunity permits, 
the brief sketch of Martha the Gipsy 
for a separate r. From what we have 
stated, however, ourreaders will be desirous 
of perusing the whole in their original shape ; 
we are well assuted that none of them 
will be disappointed, if a more than ordinary 
display of acuteness, talent, intellect, and the 
power of at once interesting and entertaining 
have charms for their hour of light recreation 
with a favourite book. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
Paris, Feb. 28, 1824. 
THE 13th volume de la Biographie des Contem- 
porains, just published, contains a number of 
interesting articles, written with talent and 
impartiality. The notices of Marmont, Mar- 
montel, Massena (called by Napoleon J’enfant 
chéri de la victoire,) Maury, Mahomed-Aly, 
Méhul, and Mirabeau, are among the most 
remarkable, and are enriched with anecdotes 
either original or little known. 

“During the Revolution, Maury was in- 
debted for several escapes, to the wit with 
which he replied to the cries and fury of his 
adversaries. As gay as his enemies were en- 
raged, he extricated himself, on many occa- 
* sions, from immediate danger by happy turns 
of expression. On one occasion that the mob 

ursued him with cries of ‘ L’ Abbé Maury a 
lanterne,’ he set the rabble a-laughing, by 
demanding ‘ Y verrez-vous plus clair?’ At 
another time, when pressed very closely by 
the crowd, who exclaimed, ‘ Envoyons ce 
maudit Abbé dire la messe a tous les diables !’ 
* Soit, (replied he,) mais vous viendrez me ser- 
vir: Voila mes burettes!’ pointing at the same 
instant a pair of pistols at his assailants.—Hu- 
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Abbé; but sometimes he displayed a noble 
pride. ‘ Vous croyez done valoir beaucoup?’ 
said a minister one day to him in a pet. 
* Trés peu quand je me considere, wand 
je me compare,’ was his reply.—In the pulpit, 
as wellas at the tribune, he often gave proofs 
of extraordinary quickness of intellect and 
presence of mind. One day, when preaching 
at Versailles, he treated the Court rather 
roughly ; and perceiving strong symptoms of 
discontent and disapprobation among his 
courtly auditors, he dispersed the gathering 
storm by exclaiming, ‘ Ainsi parlait Saint- 
Jean- Chrysostome!’ All was peace; and, 
proud of his courage and of his address, he 
said, after the sermon, to his friends, ‘ Leur en 
ai-je donné avec Suint-Jean-Chrysostome?’” 

The fortunate accident which procured for 
Méhul the patronage and friendship of Gluck, 
is thus related: —“ At that period, one of the 
chefs-d’ceuvre of Gluck was to be performed 
at the Opera—Iphigénie en Tauride. The 
young Méhul ardently desired to be present 
at the first performance, but the price of the 
tickets did not suit his pecuniary resources. 
Some one gained him admittance to the re- 
hearsal, and the enthusiastic youth imagined 
a singular stratagem : he glided into one of 
the boxes, squatted down in a corner, and 
there determined to remain concealed till the 
morrow evenitig, and thus obtaiti otie of the 
first places. -But, most unluckily, one of the 
inspectors happened to discover the young 
rogue in his hole, and, with brutal oaths and 
threats, dragged him forth, and ordered him 
outof the house. At this very moment Gluck 
passed the corridor, and inquired the occasion 
of this terrible noise. Méhul, trembling from 
head to-foot, told his story to the great Master, 
who was so struck with the enthnsiasm of a 
lad of sixteen for scientific music, that he 
became interested, and not only gave him a 
ticket for the performance, but insisted on a 
visit. Méhul was in ecstasies, and did not 
fail, after the performance, to honour the in- 
vitation. From the first visit, Gluck appre- 
ciated his young acquaintance and protégé, 
and was delighted to cultivate talents of so 
high an order, and which he had so acci- 
dentally discovered. The following fact will 
give a high idea of Méhul’s love of the art and 
of his thirst for fame :- Lenoir, the lieutenant 
of the police, took a lively interest in the suc- 
cess of the young composer; and one day 
that he expressed his regard, Méhul exclaimed 
abruptly, ‘ Soyez ussez bon, pour m’en donner 
sur le champ une preuve.’—* Laquelle ?’ asked 
Lenoir. ‘1 have no reputation, (said he,) 
but I can create one. They have intrustec 
me with an Opera, and I wish to compose it 
in six months ; but how can 1? I am occu- 
pied and distracted; be kind enough, then, 
to have me shut up in the Bastille for six 
months.— Lenoir ne fut pas assez bon pour cela.’” 

The 14th volume will appear in about a 
month, and will contain the biography of Na- 
poleon. 

A young German lad, twelve years of age, 
named Lyst, is here, and excites the admira- 
tien of all who hear him. He has a most won- 
derful talent for the piano. He not only exe- 
cutes, at first sight, the most difficult pieces, 
but he improvises in the most brilliant man- 
ner. These musical improvisations are pro- 
nounced, by the first judges, specimens of har- 
mony and taste. The little prodigy has only 
been heard as yet in some private parties ; 
but he is shortly to perform in a public con- 
cert, and will then attract crowds of amateurs. 
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considerable energy, to one of our ministers, 
M. le Comte de * **, of an act of his ad- 
ministration. “Monsieur, (exclaimed his Ex- 
wert yet much. irritated,) it is well for you 
your place is irrevocable.”—‘ Monseignear, 
(replied the Magistrate,) it is much better for 
France that yoursis not. Adieu.’ 

The senior Italian performer at Paris, M. 
Barilli, a few days since, broke his leg by 
falling down stairs. 

A proprietor of the Ile-Bonne, in the Seine 
Inferieure, a town founded by Julius Cesar, 
in digging the foundation of a house, dis- 
eovered a statue. It has been conveyed to 
Paris, and is exhibited at two francs par téte. 
It is in bronze gilt, six feet'two inches high, 
and represents a young man in a noble and 
simple attitude. The workmanship is exqui- 
site, and the design belongs’to' the most pare 
antiquity. The connoisseurs consider’ this 
statue to be one of the first order. 





MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
The two Noble Brothers and Patrons of Music, 
Viscounts Dudley and Ward. 
Here let my grateful professional feelings 
pause a moment, and endeavour to rally dor- 
mant memory, if ’tis possible for such exten- 
sive musical patronage and unbounded gene- 
rosity not to remain floating round the vivid 
and sensible heart of every performer, vocal 
and instrumental, in every department of 
Apollo and the Muses. 
When the late Earl was the Hon. Mr. Ward, 
he and his noble brother-were to be seen at 
all elegant music meetings, town and country, 
ublic and private,—dispensing, with liberal 
om and open hearts, their far-famed bounty 
to charities and hospitals, independent of all 
the private good that never can be sufficiently 
known. Their valued names were always to 
be seen most conspicuously oh every urgent 
donation list; kind and behignant to every 
musical professor who had the good fortune 
and high honour of —_— one of their vocal 
party ; permitting all the first-rate glee com- 
posers to dedicate to. them their interesting 
works, and rewarding them with munificent 
largess. 
Both of these most distinguished Noblemen 
were rapturously fond of the science; and 
possessing good ‘and cultivated voices, the 
most cordially joined in all their own ca 
and glee parties, and were members and con- 
stant attendants at the Noblemen and Gentle- 
men’s Catch and Glee Club, Thatched House, 
St. James’s-street, which remains to this 
day as highly supported and ‘delectably en- 
joyed as at the first establishment,—uniting all 
the first characters and talents of the British 
Empire. 

I remember formerly to have been honoured 
with a snug seat between the above Noble 
Viscounts Dudley and Ward, at the Ancient 
Crown and Anchor Concert, and I can aver 
that they sang perfectly comine il faut. The 
celebrated Geminiani once performed on his 
Corelli sweet-toned , violin most delicately 
there, treating the subscribers with one of his 
own beautiful concertos or solos. 

This Concert was well attended and sup- 
ported by the voluntary subscription of Ama- 
teurs of. Antient Musick. Some gentlemen 
performed on various instruments, some sung, 
and others were content to enjoy the sweet- 
swelling sounds as auditors. All were more 
or less liberal promoters of the science, both 
practical and theoretical. In casting about 
and about me, iferum it , I have the 





! Arespectable magistrate spoke lately, with 


supreme pleasure of seeing q name in the 
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Literary Gazette that once graced the Ancient 
Crown and Anchor Concert,—a gentleman 
who possessed a sweet and clear contra-tenor 
voice, and second to none of his rank in 
liberality and kindness to musical. merit, 
having had many works of first-rate glee 
composers, &c. dedicated tohim. After this 
premise, need I mention the elegant and in- 
Coe Rameenet *¢ Reminiscences,” Charles 
Butler, Esq.? * Toreturn : The present Noble- 
men’s Ancient Subscription Concert is a ra- 
mification of the Crown and Anchor, but on 
a larger scale, where all the Nobles and Gran- 
dees, Bishops and higher order of clergy, con- 
stantly attend,—two Noblemen acting each of 
the twelve hebdomadal nights, at this season; 
as Presidents or Stewards. The late Viscounts 
Dudley and Ward were constant subscribers 
and presidents, vicissim et ab origine— Viva la 
Musica ! 

‘If this fertile and happy Island is not 
altogether the hot-house and nursery-ground 
for music, most certainly it is the place where 
allexotics find a ready market, and nulle-part 
more encouragement and emolument. 

We unite the utile dulce in a supreme degree. 

* A new Edition of his work, by-the-by, has just 

pp d, with an admirab) say upon our Music in 
the Appendix.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR. 
Every thing has gone on well during the last 
month, and that which is now current has 
commenced with the best prospects. The be- 
ginning of March usually concludes the win- 
ter; and from the middle to the end of the 
month, or in the northern parts to the middle 
of April, the most important operations of the 
farmer’s year are included, viz. the sowing or 
planting of all the annual grain crops, not 
even excluding the wheat where that has not 

been sown in autumn. 

The operations of this month are chiefly on 
the soil, in preparing it for the reception of| 
seed, or in sowing and covering seeds, or 
sets. The putting in of beans should be com- 
pleted the first week: the best method, on a 
large scale, is by the drill machine, attached 
toa plough, or pushed by a man, according 
as the crop is to be sown in drawn drills, or 
in every third farrow. The distance between 
the rows should be three furrows or 27 inches, 
centre from centre: this admits of cleaning 
the ground thoroughly in the summer season. 
Where the ground is clean and rich, an 
equally and perhaps a larger crop may be 
obtained, by dibbling the beans in rows, 
20 or 24 inches apart: but there are two great 
objections to dibbling, and only one argu- 
ment in its favour. The objections are, that 
the distance does not admit of intermediate 
ploughing, and that beans are never properly 
dibbled :—that is, more than one bean is put 
in one hole, often two or three, (as the dib- 
blers.are paid, hy the bushel or peck of seed 
used,) and these come up weaker than if in- 
serted in the soil by any other mode what- 
ever. The argument in favour of dibbling is 
the saving of seed; but that is no great mat- 
ter, and, in the opinion of the best farmers in 
arable districts, nothing like equals the ad- 
vantage of being able to give a good deep 
furrow between drilled rows. Drilling beans 
therefore we consider to be decidedly the 
best mode of cultivating them on a large 
scale; and the same as to pease, which on 
dry soils aré sown alone, and on stronger 
soils generally mixed with beans. Peas for 


Kentish and Essex farmers at all seasons, 
from November till June ; some of these sown 
last year are now an inch high, and others 
sown in January just appearing above gound. 

Oats in warm districts should be finished 
by the middle of the month: the Surrey far- 
mers on chalky soils often finish with this 
grain in February. Cold, low, moist coun- 
tries, as Holland, and along the coast, almost 
to Copenhagen, are the best for oats: in warm 
districts the ear is small, the husk thick, and 
the straw short. On such districts barley and 
spring wheat are to be preferred; or barley, 

pease, tares, &c. 
All operations on grass lands intended to be 
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ing in the directions laid down, widlsreadily. 
discover the constellations pointed oft. The 
838 of Leo are the hind part, and form a 
right-angled triangle. Leo Minor is imme- 
diately to the southward of the two hind paws 
of the Bear; and in the same direction are 
four stars in the body of §., nearly forming 
a rhomboid, of which Regulus the a is the 
southernmost. At 8 o’clock the Northern 
Crown will be rising NE.; Arcturas, ENE. 
about 6° above the horizon. The «8 m, and 
a.Canis Minor, with the stars in the prow of 
Argo Navis (the only part of the constella- 





the London green grocers are sown by the 


tion which appears in our latitude,) near the 
meridian, 





153 
mown should be finished betore the end of 


the month; and also on hedges, hedge-row 
trees, and ‘such coppices as are not reserved 





to be barked. Ewes and 1 new calved 
cows, and poultry, require to, and 
supplied with wholesome nutritious and 
dry places of repose. 
ASTRONOMY, 
Evening Amusements for March. 


Continued from p. 142.] 
Ursa Major, at the commencement of the 
month, between 7 and 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, will present appearances according with 
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the annexed Type, and the student, by lonk- 
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The.seven stars in Ursa Major, a, 8, 7,3, « 
{{,n, ate vulgarly called Charles’sWain ; the 
four stars in the body representing the Wain 
and those in the tail the horses. They have 
likewise been named the Plough, an instru- 
pre ~ cocmely yay os The @ 8 are 
sty ointers m their pointin 
the Polar Star. . +a" 

Polar distance, a 27° 18’ 4” 
B32 40 34 
735 19 35 
«33 4 58 
No part of the Great Bear sets to the latitude 
of London, except the two stars in the hind 
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places. It consists of a ery a box, abont 
an inch in diameter, in which is a needle 
turning on a pivot, like the small pocket com- 
passes. Being set to Zero, it either proceeds 
or recedes as the surrounding atmosphere is 
moist or dry., Thns the state of the atmo- 
sphere may be ascertained by invalids ; but 
perhaps the greatest utility. of the instrument 
can be experienced. by trayellers, since by 
lacing it for only a few minutes between 
thes or wearing apparel, the motion of 
the index certainly detects the existence of 
damp if there be any present. Portable, and 
of a moderate price, this instrament deserves 

notice, and may save many lives. = 





LEARNED SOCIETIES, ETC. 

ANCIENT LITERATURE. . 
Tue Abbé Mai, who, in the year 1815, pub- 
lished at Milan several works which he had 
discovered, by Fronto, Marcus Aurelius, 
L. Verus, and Appianus, as indefatigable in 
his researches as he is fortunate in them, has 
lately published at Rome another collection of 
a similar nature; Which he found in the library 
of the Vatican. ese recovered treasures 
servé tay the productions of those ancient 
writers Which are already extant, at the same 
time that they add to their number. Every 
one knows the importance that must attach to 
every fragment by Fronto, who, in his time, 
was considered the principal orator, after 
Cicero. The learned Editor has given addi 
tional value to this publication by a number 
of historical and philological remarks, which 
rank him with the most distinguished living 
antiquaries. 





FINE. ARTS. 
Ir is a grateful thing to the lovers of the 
Fine Arts, of that high cultivation which ex- 
alts_a country and civilizes a people, to ob- 
serve that the spirit of the Throne has begun 
to pervade the popular legislation. The ir. 
chitecture, Painting, Sculpture, and Improve- 
ments of the perind, have been brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons among those 
matters which demand protection and en- 
couragement. Though not discussed to the 
extent which might be wished, yet it is pleas- 
ing, after so long a time of war and turmoil, 
to find the graces and ornaments of social 
life re-asserting their claim to notice even in 
a slight degree. Differences of taste and 
opposition of intérests are to be expected on 
such points as were broached on the occa- 
sions alluded to; but there appeared to be no 
second opinion as to the wretched fashion in 
which most of the architectural alterations 
about the Metropolis have been made. The 
glaring incongruities of these whims, or mon- 
sters; their mixings of styles, paltry inven- 
tions, and petty fritterings, have long offended 
ev cious eye ; and the only matter of 
surprise has heen that such follies should have 
perl tle in the first instance, or, when 
, suffered to stand. We are there- 
fore glad to. see that the evil has attracted 
eral attention. Let us hope that it will 
lead to our national rescue from the too just 
charge of barbarous taste and feeling in the 
Arts ; to the appointment of competent per- 
sons in the various departments which have 
the superintendence of public works, so ‘that 
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museums dog-kennels, our churches 
anomalies, our grand buildings ludicrous dis 
tortions, and our streets burlesque capriccios. 
Ledge’s Portraits of Illustrious Persons. Pt. VI. 
Harding, Mavor, & Lepard. 
Tue present continuation of this beautiful 
work is equally creditable to the Arts with 
the five Parts which have preceded it. The 
characters of the original pictures are per- 
fectly preserved in the engravings, Thomas 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, appears, from the 
burin of E. Scriven, with more of the antique 
air of the Statesman than of the Poet's fire— 
yet he, like our living Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, was greatly both statesman and poet. 
Sackville stands pre-eminently high among 
our earliest bards. Spenser and Thomson 
were deeply indebted to him; and his tragedy 
of Ferrex and Porrex was not disregarded 
even byShakspeare. His description of Sleep 
in the Tedection to the Mirror of Magistrates 
may be quoted as a brief, but fine example of 
hig talents. After mentioning, 
- - Greedie Care, still brushing up the breers, 
His knuckles knob’d, his flesh deep dented in 
With tawed hands, and hard ytanned skin— 
He gays, 
By him lay heayie Sleepe, cosin of Death, 
at on the ground, and sfill as any stone ; 
A te corps, save yeelding forth a breath. 
Small keepe tooke whom Fortune frowned on 
Or whom she lifted up into the throne 

Of high renown; but, as a living death, 

So, dead alive, of life he drew the breath. 
The bodies rest ; the quiet of the heart ; 

The travailes ease; the still night’s feere was he: 
And of our life in earth the better part ; 

Rever of sight, and yet in whom we see 

Things oft that tide, and oft that never bee. 

Without respect esteeming equally 

King Croesus’ pompe, and Irus’ povertie. 

The other portraits are, Sir T. Bodley, by 
Scriven, from Jansen; F. Russell, Earl of 
Bedford, (rather dark) by W. Holl, from 
Vandyke ; George Gordon, Marquis of Hunt- 
ley, from the same, spiritedly engraved by 
R. Cooper; and Sir Henry Wotton, from 
Jansen, cleverly executed by Holl. All these 
are honourable to the artists, and maintain 
the just reputation of Lodge’s Illustrious Por- 
traits, 


Points of Humour. Illustrated by a Series of 
Plates, from Designs by Geo. Cruikshank. 
Part II. London 1824. C. Baldwyn. 

Assurepty George Cruikshank is ‘the real 

Simon Pure. He is eminently gifted with the 

vis comica; and after all he has done, his in- 

vention is wondrously prolific. There are ten 
copper engravings and a dozen of wood-cuts 
to this highly entertaining publication; in 
which the text consists of stories and extracts 
from various sources. The Three Hunchbacks 
are excellent throughout; and the tail-piece 
to A Relish before Dinner, where a mon- 
strous phantom hand and fork are impendin 

over a flying Cavalier, is admirably imagined, 

But there is yet more humonr in the Assem- 

blage of Ghosts of Patients at the door of a 

Doctor in extensive practice. The diseases 

of which they died are full of character; and 

the tail-piece of the poor wight’s domicile, 
whose two solitary patients’ spirits are perch- 
ed over the entrance, is worthy of the larger 
demonstration of the effects of ‘physic. The 

‘ Four Blind Be ™* is cleverly orna- 

mented ; and an Invalid, under acomplication 

of night-mare, gout, bars yg Mee &c. &c, 











our palaces may no longer-be hospitals, our 


so allied to nature, that we langh at the ex- 
travagance while we feel the truth. The work 
is very amusing, and the style of art in which 
it is got up quite peculiar to the artist. 





LETTER FROM ROME. 

Jan. 28, 1824. 

Ignazio Vescovalli, the well known dealer 
in works of art, has. built a rotunda behind 
his house, which he has adorned with the best 
statues and busts in his magazine, Among 
them are the three fauns, which he found, in 
1822, in digging near St. Lucia, in Selci. He 
has very ielisiensly had all the repairs done 
in plaster of Paris only, a mode which should 
be generally adopted. 

Rome has to lament the loss of the Cheva- 
lier Tambroni, who died this month. He was 
a native of Bologna, consul-general of the 
kingdom of Italy at Rome, and had been in- 
tended for some years past for the place of 
keeper of the imperial gallery of paintings in 
the Belvedere at Vienna, but never received 
the decree appointing him. He has written 
several archeological dissertations, and last 
summer discovered the ancient town of Bo- 
villa. The Giornale Arcadico loses in him 
one of its most active contributors, and his 
friends an agreeable and well informed com- 
panion. 

P. Palmaroli has been invited to Dresden for 
the purpose of cleaning the finest paintings 
in that gallery, which are much in need of it. 
As his terms are very reasonable, I believe 
he will leave Rome in the Spring. Our go- 
vernment wishes to send him to Spello, Assisi, 
and Perugia, to take measures for the pre- 
servation of the fresco paintings at those 
places. 

Nibby will soon undertake an antiquarian 
tour to the imperfectly known country be- 
tween Tuscany and the right bank of the 
Tiber. I am convinced that the result will 
be highly satisfactory to him, and very wel- 
come to the public. M. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
METRICAL TALES. 
Tale II.—THE POISONED ARROW. 
Love lives on Hope and Memory. 

*Tis an old tale of love and truth 
We used to read, I scarce know when, 
And still it brings back to my heart 
All that my heart was full of then. 
We read it one blue summer night, 
Half by lamp, half by moonlight,— 
An English summer night, thrice fair, 
For that its loveliness is so rare ; 
Just three or four nights at the full of the moon, 
When the flower-filled air is breathing of June ; 
Three or four nights that rejoice the year 
With a dream of light from another sphere. 
I remember a pink woodbine 
That hung round the lattice its coral twine; 
I remember the vine, whose green 
Shone in the ray like silver sheen ; 
And how through the leaves a sweet air came, 
For beside grew a rose with a crimson flame 
Lighting its life, as love lived on its spring ; 
But all are departed or withering. 
| remember a fond arm placed, 
Zone of my heart, around my waist ; 

remember a dark eye that shone, 
And turned to me, as the tale went on, 
To look its so gentle sym es, 
And ask, Are we not as fond as these? 
I remember an honey tone,— ‘one! 
But that clasp and— look and that voice are 
Why think I now of them ? Oh, woman’s heart 





at page 20, would do credit to Hogarth. 
ut we will proceed no farther in particu- 





Treasures the memories that depart : 


larizing. All are replete with talent=owtth - 
fun, without vulgarity—and with carieatnre © 
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-Thow wert not false,—I cann: wy 
Reproach thee with one broken ; 


I jy say thou art estranged, 
I rather feel than know thee changed ; 
Thy heart is now in other things 
Than love’s once dear imaginings ; 
The world has claimed thee,—crowds and care 
Are things in which love has no share ; 
You would but smile now to recall 
Many sweet vows and gentle fears, 
Or marvel they were ever felt,— 
Such change is in a lapse of years. 
But I have treasured lovks aud words, 
‘Till memory’s links are as soft chords, 
O’er which, if but one breath shall fall, 
They wake in tones thrice musical. 
But thou! thou hast forgotten all. 
Oh this is vain, I cannot bring. 
Again the freshness of our spring. — 
Jn to my tale—it will recall 
All that ts from my bosom reft, 
Bereaved of love’s original, 
Tis much to have its picture left. 
Amid the groves of Lebanon, 
The scented cedar groves, is one, 
The very loveliest of all, 
So clear, so cool, the fountain fall, 
So gracefully the roses grow, 
Mirrored in the clear water’s flow ; 
So beautiful athwart the boughs 
Comes morning’s rise or evening’s close ; 
And when the moon shines forth at night, 
Or, in her absence, gleaming light 
Darts from the stars upon the vale, 
Sings to them the lone nightingale, 
As an enchanted harp were breaking 
The calm with its delicious: waking. 
*Tis strange to find in such a place 
Aught that resembles human trace ; 
Yet, underneath a cedar’s shade, 
Whose boughs, defying sun or rain, 
Keep the white marble free from stain, 
A tomb is placed ; a statue there— 
A woman, by the flowing hair, 
The small feet and the delicate hand ; 
Yet by it lies the warrior’s brand, 
And on it is a warrior’s dress, 
Ill suited to its»gracefulness : 
’Tis exquisitely carved: the brow 
Seems as if life were in its glow, 
As the small fingers. still could guide 
The broken lute-chords by their side, — 
There was a hermit once, whose cell 
Of loneliness was in this dell : 
He lived in silence and in gloom, 
His sole employ to raise this tomb; 
None heard his voice, none saw his face, 
Few ventured near his dwelling place; 
For the fair tomb was said to be 
The work of potent witcherie ; 
"Twas potent, for grief was the spell, 
And love that wrought the miracle. - - - 
Oh Glory, sunlight of the grave, 
What is thy spell to charm the brave ? 
What thy spell, that it could divide — 
Earl Richard from his young fair Bride ? 
The first spring blossoms saw her his,— 
The fruit shone on their parting kiss. 
The Earl to Palestine is gone, 
The Bride sits in her bower alone. i 
Alone! so thonght her lord, when, turning, 
His full heart with the fancy burning, 
To the white shores, he breathed her name— 
An echo to his murmur came, 
*Twas answered by his name,—his breast 
Again is to his Epirn’s prest ! 
Garbed as a ; her home she left ; 
Bereaved of him, of all bereft. 
Lost, in that thought all else above, 
woman’s fear in woman’s love. 
Woman, what fearless faith is thine ! 
She went with him'to Palestine ; 
She went with him,—through toil, through fear, 
Her gentle smile was ever near. 
And sometimes, from the rush of war, 


be perfumed coolness of th 
nd she would take her lute, and sing » 


Sweet songs of old remembering, 
Breathing of home—talk of the fame 
Gathering round her Warrior’s name, 
And mix with future hope a sigh 
Given to pleasant days gone by 

The day of battle! Hark, the sound 
Ofthe deep trumpet swells around ; 
The Earl goes forth: ’tis Eprru’s hand 
Has girded her own Warrior's brand, 
Has smoothed the war-plumes on his crest, 
Has buckled on the mailed vest. 

Felt she not proud at heart to see 

He was the flower of chivalry, 

As, curbing in his steed of gray, 

He rode the first to lead the way ? 

That morn he went forth like a king, 
Glorious in his first triumphing ; 

But the sweet evening’s scented breath 
Flowed cool upon his wound of death ! 
Curses upon the coward craft, 

His foeman’s was a poisoned shaft. 

There came no tear to Epitn’s eye, 

But she knelt by him tenderly, 

And parted his thick raven hair, 

That he might feel the soothing air; 

And placed his head upon her breast, 
And lulled him with soft words to rest. 
*Twas as she hoped,—he sleeps ; and now 
Her lips are on Cis throbbing brow, 
Sucking the poison forth : ’t was bliss 

‘To know she gave her life for his. 

He woke, but not to feel again 

The hot fire rushing through each vein, 
But as aroused from slumbers deep 

And sweet as those which infants sleep. 
But Epirn! ah, her pulse beats low, 
Her cheek has lost its sunset glow, 
The violet of her eye is dim,— 

He knows it all,—she dies for him, 


L.E. L. 













- HOPELESS LOVE. 
If I could bring my soul to think 
‘That we should meet again 
Rees the grave, 1 would not shrink 
rom all this world of pain : 
But, oh! the dreadful thought, that we 
Are parted by Eternity, 
Will sometimes cross my brain ; 
And that is wo so sad and deep, 
I almost wish for endless sleep. 


1 Know ’tis wrong to love thee—feel 
There’s guilt in every sigh : 

But I have seen soft Pity steal 
The moisture from thine eye ; 

And I have felt how kind and warm 

The soul encompassed in that form, 
And cannot say ‘* Good bye.” 

I know ’tis wrong to love thee, yet 

I could not, for the world, forget. 

For | have taught my heart to pray, 
That it might pray-for Thee; 

And when the twilight fades away, 
And meonbeams ght the sea, 

Tn fervent prayer J lift my soul, 

That all thy days may calmly roll 
In peace and social glee ; 

Tho’ every blessing meant for mine 


vyi 


Should pass my head, and light on Thine. 


~ 





GUARDIAN ANGELS. 
When ancient sages vainly tried 
To bind the heart by Reason’s chain, 
Their blind devotion deified 


They gave a high and holy shrine 
‘To thoughts and feelings born of Earth; 
And things were worshipped as divine 
Whose sway was mortal as their birth. 
Yet, midst these ey Kea dreams 
Of wild and weak idolatry, 
Some mystic, mighty Spirit seems 





Beneath the lovely evening star 


To meet and awe the searching eye. 


The pow’rs no human strength could rein. 










Whose sleepless agents work his will, 
And who, in Pleasure’s zenith hour,- 
Or Sorrow’s t, watch o’er us still? , 
bi guard the Infant’s helpless years ; 

They guide the wandering steps.of Spree 
And through life’s path of storms and tears 
‘They cheer us by the light of truth. 
When, in the hour of pain or grief, 

With anguish’d soul we kneel in pray’r, 
Their influence brings the heart relief, 
Which else had broken with despair. 
When morn or evening's golden rays 
With summer beauty light the sky, 
Our grateful minds they bid us raise, 
Adoring, to the world on high ! 
When o’er the sea sweeps Winter’s gale, 
Onur fear-struck fancy trembling hears 
Some dark-brow’d Angel's voice bewail 
The fateful mission that he bears. 
And when upon the bed of death 
We close the scene. @fsuffering here, 
Bright Spirits catch our parting breath, 
Ang wet us to our native sphere-t 

‘eb. 29. 
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BIOGRAPIY. 

JAMES GANDON, ESQ. F.A.8. & M,RisbAs 
A Dupin Journal contains the following 
short sketch of the Biography of this gentle- 
man, who was for many years intimately con- 
nected with the literary characters of. the 
United Kingdom, and the improvement. of 
the Fine Arts :— 
Haying completed his studies under the 
immediate superintendence of Sir William 
Chambers, he was the first who obtained, a 
gold medal for architecture, given by. the 
Royal Academy at Somerset-House ; the then 
President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, on present- 
ing the medal to the successful candidate, ex- 
pressed himself in the most flattering terms, 
and in prophetic language foretold the future 
eminence to which Mr, Ganpon would arrive 
by. prosecuting his studies, The Vitruvins 
Britanniens, in three vols. folio, a most splen- 
did work, appeared shortly after this, with 
his name annexed, and in which he was prin- 
cipal. The Court-howse of Nottingham was 
designed by him, and gained him the notice 
and friendship of some eminent characters in 
England, amongst whom were Sir ha a 
Saville and Mason the poet. Soon after this, 
great encouragement and large premiums 
were held out by public advertisement for 
erecting a Royal Exchange in Dublin, then 
much wanted. Designs for this purpose were 
called for, and Mr. GAnpon obtained the 
second premium, Mr, Thomas Sandby* the 
third, Mr. Cooley being deelared the success- 
ful candidate, and the present Royal Ex- 
change was built on his design. -The great 
utility and convenience connected with the 
architectural beauty of Mr, Ganpon’s design, 
however, attracted the attention and esteem 
of the late Earl of Charlemont and Portar- 
lington, Col. Burton Conyngham, and John 
Beresford, and his:corihexion with those dis- 
tingiished patrons of the Fine Arts in Ire- 
land, only terminated with their lives, .He 
designed and executed that noble edifice the 
Custom-House of Dublin» which will long re- 
main a lasting monument of taste, ry Fi 
and architectural beauty ; and also the t- 
House at Waterford, at the recommendation 
of the celebrated Howard. The beautiful Por- 

* Between Mr. Gandon and T. Savdby an early and 
continued friendship ensued. Mr. G. res in many of 
Sandby’s pictures ; and we could ot ont the fu 
Sir Christopber Wren of Ireland in several 








| from these inour portfolio.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 
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tico to the House of Lords, now career 
a national. bank, that noble building the Four 
Courts: and King’s Inns, x designed and 
erected under his immedia se ap ON 
and many other works which reflect the highest 
lustre on the science and taste of Mr. GANDON. 
We mast observe, that in the discharge of his 
duty in the expenditure of public money, his 
integrity was ever unimpeached, his great 
independence of mind always steering him 
clear of or faction—he never contracted 
for any works, nor became in any manner in- 
terested in any speculation or job connected 
therewith, but always felt and supported the 
ay of his profession. 
,.. He was one of the original members of the 
al Irish Academy, and Fellow of the An- 
tiquarian Society, Somerset-House. His so- 
cial qualities, for which he was remarkable, 
were much obscured iin the latter part of his 
tife by an hereditary gout, which afflicted him 
for the:last thirty years of his life ; but not- 
withstanding his retirement, he continued to 
be honoured with the friendship and corre- 
; of many nobles, and the most dis- 
gitished literary characters in the United 
Kingdom. To » for which we are in- 
debted tothe Dublin Journal, we are enabled 
» from private information, that Mr. 
died at Canon Brook, near Lucan, at 
anced age of 82, having resided in 
many years, during which time he 
lished the Fine Arts, and contributed 
much to the improvement of the city of Dub- 
lin, and to the kingdom at large, of which his 
various literary productions bear ample tes- 
timony. His remains were deposited in the 
same vault with these of his much respected, 
learned, and early attached friend, Francis 
Grove, Esq. at the private chapel of Drum- 
ra. 
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sigicty ‘tg B+. COMM DAVY, _ 
One of the best. ‘musical composers of our 
time, died in penury, at. the age of 59, during 
the last week. He resided at obscure lodg- 
ings in May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s-lane, 
and sank into the grave: 

Without a friend to close his eyes. 

He was a native of Crediton, Devonshire, 
and a pupil of Dr. Jackson’s, of Exeter, from 
whose sc he came early in life to London, 
and prodaced works not unworthy of his 
master or himself. Among these, the Bay of 
Biscay O, Just like Lave, and many others, 
were and are extremely popular. He also 
composed several Operas,—the latest, Rob 
Roy Macgregor, for Covent Garden, and 

“ Woman’s Will, for the English Opera House. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Cravitions 
OF THE 
Western Wighlanvs. 
No. 1. 

- THERE are among the Highlanders of Scot- 
land traces of their character and their his- 
tory im ancient times, which excite a much 
higher it, and are of much more intrin- 
sic value, than those more obvious peculiari- 

- ties of dress and of language which have 
hitherto attracted attention. These 
traces are to be found in the'traditions of the 
country. But beyond some meagre and dis- 


torted ts, transmitted at intervals, 
very few of these have been communicated to 
the public by persons who ssed suffi- 
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have made this rich 
store of information t inaccessible to 
those who could estimate its value. The se- 
ries of papers, of which this is the commence- 
ment, will be devoted to an accurate reeord 
of some of those traditions, preserved in the 
Western Districts of the Highlands and in the 
Western Isles. 

A plain and unaffected translation is all 
that is intended. The events which they re- 
late are, for the most part, wild and extraor- 
dinary in themselves, and no attempt is made 
to increase er excite interest by an affecta- 
tion of romance. *Perfect accuracy and fide- 
lity are the qualities most essential to their 
value, and are therefore the qualities by which 
the writer is most anxious that these papers 
should be distinguished. They are commnu- 
nicated by a gentleman intimately acquainted 
with the language and the manners of the 
Highlanders in the present times—who was 
indeed born and bred among them—and who, 
with the advantages of learning and a very 
extensive acquaintance with general history, 
has had rare opportunities of collecting 
materials to throw light on the history of the 
Highlanders. He is not the advocate of any 
favourite theory, but aspires simply to com- 
municate some of that information which he 
has obtained. 

During the remote period to which some of 
these traditions refer—when in the most 
southern and most civilized districts of Great 
Britain, degrading superstitions prevailed, 
and acts of atrocious violence were constantly 
committed—it will be found that the High- 
landers were deeply tinctured with the pre- 
vailing errors of the times. But it will also 
be found, that among them the character and 
manners of the people give a cast of stern 
and wild peculiarity to every narrative of 
their transactions. A strict adherence to 
chronological order is not thought very mate- 
rial; and as the date of every occurrence will 
be stated as accurately as possible, the sul 
jects of each separate paper will be chosen 
without any effort to arrange them according 
to the order of time. 

KOLKITTO. 

The name of Kolkitto often occurs in the 
history of the great rebellion in the reign of 
Charles the First. By some he is denomi- 
nated Macdonald of Kolkitto, by others Kol- 
kitto, and by many he is confounded with his 
son. His name was Coll, or Colle, Macdo- 
nell. He was a native of Ireland: his father 
was Archibald Macdonell, who was an illegi- 
timate son of the Earl of Antrim. With the 
aid of his partisans, Coll took violent posses- 
sion of the Island of Colonsay, one of the He- 
brides ; having driven away the Macfees, who 
had held it for many centuries. Coll was de- 
nominated Kittoch, or, more correctly, Cio- 
tach, from his being left-handed. Coll had 
distinguished himself in the unhappy distur- 
bances, in Ireland ; and when Lord Antrim 
sent trgops to Scotland as auxiliaries in the 
royal cause, he served as an officer under his 
ewn son, Allister, or Alexander, who had 
the chief command of the corps. The father 
and son were well qualified for this service, 
both of them being well known in the High- 
lands, and connected by blood or marriage 
with some of the best families in that country. 

Coll was. noted for his strength and prow- 
ess, though tainted with the cruelty too fa- 
miliar to his countrymen at that time. He 
fought in all the battles in which the Irish 
auxiliaries were engaged under Montrose; 


difficulties of the 





cient information on the subject; and the 





venge was unfortunately added to the horrors 
of war. Many of the lyric compositions of 
those days extol his bravery and his bloody 
vengeance on his antagonists, the Camp- 
bells, though it seems he was on very friendly 
terms with some of that name. 

Coll had possession of the Castle of Dun- 
troon; and having placed a garrison in it, he 
went to another quarter; but in his absence 
it was taken by stratagem. He was ignorant 
of this misfortune, and on his retarn he 
steered his boat direct for the Castle. His 
own piper was then a prisoner there; and 
knowing his master’s boat, to warn him of 
his danger,-he played a tune which he com- 
posed for the purpose ; and so accurately did 
the sound correspond with the meaning, that 
Coll understood the intention, and avoided 
the Castle. 

After the defeat of Montrose at Philips- 
haugh, and the retreat of his son Alexander 
to Ireland, Coll was left in command of the 
Castle of Dunaovaig, the ancient seat of the 
Macdonalds of Ilay. The garrison consisted 
of 150 men; but the pipes which conveyed 
the water being cut by the enemy, on the 
assurance of Sir David Leslie, who com- 
manded the parliamentary forces, Coll was 
induced to go ont of the Castle, to hold parley 
with his old friend Campbell of Dunstafinage. 
Leslie basely broke his word, and made Coll 
prisoner.* The Marquis of Argyle was pre- 
sent on this occasion, and was blamed for 
this. After the restoration, when Argyle 
was brought to trial, he was accused of the 
heinous crime of having ordered this garri- 
son to be pnt on a rock, surrounded by the 
sea, to perish without food or water. He 
denied all knowledge of any such thing ; and 
the proof on this point does not appear satis- 
factory, nor could we find any tradition in that 
country of such an atrocious action. 

Coll was committed to the custody of the 
Captain of Dunstaffnage, in whose Castle he 
was confined, and the tower where he lay is 
still named after him, That gentleman being 
no doubt sensible of the dishonourable treat- 
ment his prisoner had received, gave him 
every possible indulgence. He permitted Coll 
to walk about the place, but he had cause to 
repent his lenity. The Marquis of Argyle 
charged him with misconduct; and dreading 
the well known severity of his chief, Dun- 
staffnage denied it. Argyle swore that if 
Coll should be found at large the Captain 
would be severely punished, and a messenger 
was dispatched to ascertain the fact. Dun- 
staffnage being at Inverary at the time, 
ordered his foster-brother to set off with all 
speed and out-run the other, which he did ; 
and on coming in sight of the Castle, he cried 
out, Coll in irons! Coll in irons! Coll was 
occupied in superintending the shearing of 
corn at the time, and was the first who heard 
the cries. Conjecturing what the cause might 
be, he instantly retired to his dungeon, and 
with his own hands put on the irons. He 
was soon after this brought to trial before 
the Sheriff of Argyle, in the Castle where he 
was confined. Maclean, of Ardgour, who 
originally had been on the royal side, was 
one of the jury; and wishing to display his 
zeal for the republican cause, which with 
many others he then espoused, asked Coll if 
he had been: preseut at the battle of Inver- 
lochy ; the prisoner boldly replied, “‘ By my 
Baptism! I was so, Carle, and did more ser- 








he was also concerned in their plundering 


* See Sir James Turner. 
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vice there than thyself.’ He was condemned 
to die, and was executed, by hanging from 
the mast of his own boat, laid across the cleft 
of arock. He suffered death without dismay, 
requesting that his body might be laid so near 
that of his friend the Captain of Dunstaff- 
nage, that they might exchange snuff boxes 
in their graves; and this request was complied 
with, In a song which was composed on this 
occasion, it is mentioned that he was hung in a 
manner that decency forbids us to describe. 
The fate of Kolkittoch was amply avenged : 
at the Restoration, his death and sufferings 
formed some of the most serious and fatal 
charges against the Marquis of Argyle. 

Coll’s execution took place in 1647. 





AMELIE. FROM THE FRENCA OF M. DE JOUY. 

A NATIVE of one of the small German prin- 
cipalities, I belonged to the superior order of 
the bourgeoise. My mother was related to the 
celebrated Wieland ; and perhaps it was the 
early perusal of his works that first inspired 
my fondness for literary pursuits. But the 
situation of my father was such as to preclude 
my devoting to them the time required for 
more serious employ. The eldest of a nu- 
merous family, I felt both example and exer- 
tion were to be expected from me. I gave 
myself up to the study of the law, and leaving 
the University at the age of twenty, I com- 
menced my professional career. Not all the 
vivacity, not all the buoyancy of expectation, 
so vivid in youth, can alleviate, or at least 
alleviate but very slightly, the bitterness of 
a first separation from the home where indul- 
gence has made the happiness of your child- 
hood. I felt it most painful; but there was 
no farewell like my farewell to Amelie, the 
companion of my boyhood, and the idol which 
every thought and hope worshipped ; whose 
naive tenderness and gentle sweetness were 
even more endearing than her perfect beauty. 
Our families liad been long intimately con- 
nected. Already Amelie’s mother called me 
her son; but Amelie was as yet only fifteen, 
and a few years, usefully employed, would 
lay the sure foundation of the beautiful but 
uncertain visions of early life. I left them, 
and applied to the duties of my profession 
with all the ardour of a young lover, who 
knows that the accomplishment of his wishes 
depends on himself. Perhaps there is no 
security to a young man’s principles, or such 
an incentive to his efforts, as a deep and early 
attachment. What charm can licentious plea- 
snre have for one whose imagination is filled 
with the prospect of all that is exalted and 
refined? or what stimulus can be like that 
which to him involves the happiness of his 
life? Early marriages are too often productive 
but of mutual misery ; — often rashly formed 
and ill assorted. Of necessity deficient in ex- 
perience, what else can be expected? But an 
early engagement, while it involves none of 
the more serious cares and most harassing 
duties, yet fills up the heart, leaving no vacant 
space for less'pure feeling ; and we all know 
how animating it is to look forward, and how 
delicious it is to hope. Amelie wrote to me 
constantly ; and it was something more than 
delight to mark how in every letter her under- 
standing developed itself, and her character 
gradually acquired solidity, yet without losing 
its so natural grace. I had been indefatigable 
in my exertions, and exertion was in my case, 
as it usually is, crowned with success. In six 
months I was to return to home, family, and 
friends, and, more than all, to Amelie. It 
was at this period that I received intelligence 


of her mother’s death. I felt not only grief, 
but my heart died within me with vague ap- 
prehensions of impending evil; and this feel- 
ing was any thing but allayed when I heard 
that an aunt was to take the place of Amelie’s 
parent, for I was not ignorant that, as the 
widow of a general officer, she had access to 
the court of our little principality, and that, 
naturally given to dissipation and intrigue, 
her character had not always been free from 
reproach. But Love and Confidence are 
twins, and I loved Amelie too well not to con- 
fide'in her. Six months soon passed, and I 
returned to my native city, where for a few 
weeks I was unutterably happy, as happy 
as success, competence, and affection, could 
make me. Amelie changed but in added 
loveliness, was all I had hoped, and her birth- 
day was fixed for our marriage. . Our,fathers 
settled between them all those necessary ar- 
rangements so tedious to a lover ; and while 
they were settling the marriage articles, I was 
passing my time deliciously in the society of 
one whose innocence, playfulness, and gentle- 
ness, rendered each day more charming. I 
Sometimes fancied I observed a guarded cau- 
tion on the side of the aunt, never to leave us 
a moment alone; but it was done so gra- 
dually, so apparently by chance—her man- 
ner to myself was so caressing—she joined in 
all our projects with so much interest—took 
her part in our conversation with so much 
frankness and vivacity,—that her presence 
soon became pleasantly habitual; indeed it 
seemed rather a restraint upon Amelie than 
on me. But I was too happy to think: in- 
difference reflects, sorrow reflects, but hap- 
piness never. The evening before that fixed 
for the ceremony, the friends of both families 
were invited to a little féte which was to 
follow signing the contract. Every thing is 
an.omen toa lover: Amelie was not, as usual, 
the first in the room, but did not make her 
appearance till all were assembled, and then 
accompanied by her aunt, who remained by 
her side. She looked pale, the tears stood in 
her eyes, and once or twice I thought she 
seemed anxious to speak to me; while at the 
same time her aunt’s eye kept watching every 
motion, though done with so slight an effort 
as to be scarcely perceptible. Yet still through- 
out the whole evening I could not, even for a 
moment, speak to her uninterruptedly. In 
vain, reason combated the chimeras of ima- 
gination. I was placed at a card-table, where 
my position was such as to preclude my see- 
ing her, and there surrounded by the chief 
branches of each family, with whom good 
manners forced me to remain till the party 
broke up, which it did at half-past eleven. 
On inquiring for Amelie, I was told, that 
being slightly indisposed she had retired to 
her bed. A prey to anxiety, the more tor- 
turing from its uncertainty, I left the house, 
and, lingering as I passed under the windows 
of Amelie, I heard plaintive, inarticulate 
sounds. I knew Amelie’s voice; I distin- 
guished that of a man, and also her aunt’s. 
Two men, accosting me abruptly; told mie to 
go on my way. I recognised them as do- 
mestics to the young prince, son to our reign- 
ing sovereign. A little farther on stood his 
equipage. I could no longer doubt my misery 
—Amelie had been sacrificed by an ambitious 
woman. Amelie could not be guilty, but her 
aunt had already made her criminal. I spoke 
to.no one; but, after wandering all night 
wildly through the streets, at break of day— 





of my wedding-day—I purchased a travelling 
chajse, ordered horses, and told the postil. 








lions “ the frontiers of France.” I threw my- 
selfinto it, and left country, home, hope, and 
happiness behind me for ever, It was nearly 
two years before I heard of my family, when 
I met by chance an old fellow student of Got: 
tingen. He was going to my city, and, took 
charge of a letter for my father. His answer 
informed me of all that had happened. bi 
morning of the day which was to have made 
me so happy, every search was made -after 
me—every conjecture was exhaustéd as to 
the probable cause of such unaccountable con- 
duct. Amelie’s aunt was above all loud in her 
reproaches. Under the pretence of ill health 
she then took her niece to @ country house, 
where the frequent visits of the prince soo 
made her disgrace. but too public. One 
the prince’s courtiers, a. few months after, 
bargained for his own. dishonour in marrying 
her.. She is now Baronne,***; and after 
remorse, which at first injuted her health and 
beauty, she became accustomed to her dis- 
graced and dissipated life. I could not bear 
to see her now the guilty mistress of a man 
whom she cannot love,—the degraded wife of 
aman whom she must despise. I have one 
memorial of past happiness—it is her P amey J 
not copied from her own beautiful face, but 
from a saint of Corregio’s, whose likeness is 
so perfect as even to satisfy me. It seems té 
me identified with purity and loveliness, and 
in gazing on it, Amelie appears to me inal 
the beauty and innocence of her youth, Its 
an illusion, but it is the only charm of a life 
poe may have length of years, but has wo 
uture. 





DRAMA. 

KING’S THEATRE. -- 
Last Saturday displayed the Opera House 
as all places of public amusement, whether 
rational or merely refined, ought to be ex- 
hibited. The style of the Entertainments was 
of the highest order, and every part of the 
Theatre was crowded. Thegreat attraction 
of the evening was Catalani—the unrivalled 
Catalani, whose powertul and delicious voice 
has charmed the most potent and delighted 
the most beautiful of Europe. Still in the 
perfection of her talents, her performance in 
the Funatico per la Musica, on this occasion, 
only added “one glory more” to her full 
measure of fame. To hear her is indeed a 
treat, which we should be sorry to say we 
had not enjoyed if any circumstance pre- 
vented us from catching another opportunity ; 
for it is probable that many years must el 
before we ever, if ever, can listen to her like 
again. She seemed much affected by: the 
distinguished manner of her reception ; but, 
the tremor *. over, more than justified it by 
her graceful acting and marvellous floods of 
song. Her extraordinary organ has lost none 
of its qualities; and she never (to use the 
Stage phraseology) earned raptures of ap- 
plause more fairly than she did throughout 
all the prominent parts of her. character. 
Pleasure and wender are thoroughly com- 
bined in the sensations which she excites ; 
and if the former permits us to reflect dur 
her performances, it is only that the latter 
may prevail in a greater degree than when 


* It can be little known before, the curtain, that, with 
all her experience of public favour and con- 
sciousness of her own genius, Madame Catalani is still 
timid and irresolute on entering upon her theatrical 
We believe she often carries a Bible with her 





duties. 
upor the stage (her copy of Metastasio on Satu was 
certainly one,) and always devoutly crosses and 


prays for confidence and su as a soldier might do 
on going into battle, eau 














wee Ourselves wholly up to her fascifia- 


tions. 

The second female character was sustained 
by Madame Caradoti, and this sweet song- 
stress has not before had such a chance of: 
ptovinrz her fine capacity. Placed in the very 
midst of Catalani’s blaze of splendour, she 
shone with a lovely light, and honourably 
dividéd the honours of music’s triumph with 
that inequalled songstress. Whether led by 
emulation to her utmost effort, or whether it 
arose merely from being cast in a way suit- 
able to her accomplishments, we know tiot ; 
but this lady never took so high a station in 
the Drama before, nor displayed such cap- 

iting talents. Signore onzi de Begnis 

yed and sang 2 merveille ; and the whole 
Opera went off with prodigious and deserved 
ec ° 





FRENCH THEATRES. — 

It is very true that Talma intends to per- 
} deg two parts in the tragedy of Jane Shore: 
t, that of the Duke of Gloucester, who, to 
convict his, efiemies of sorcery, bares his 
blasted, dry, and withered arm, in full council; 
and, in the last act, that of an old Beggar, 
ready to share his morsel of bread with the 
wretched Jane, who falls down from inani- 
tion. The part of the cuckold will be played 
by Laford, with all the tragic gravity which 
suits such a personage. It is needless to add, 
that Edward the Fourth’s unfortunate mis- 
wre will be represented by Mademoiselle 
uchesnois.' What other actress, in fact, 
could rise to that org pathos which is re- 
quired by flie profound sensibility and the 
unexampled misery of a young female, con- 
demned to perish with hunger? It is said 
that the tragedy of Jane Shore never fails to 
create a prodigious sensation in Wondon: 
women go to witness it in order to faint, or to 
seek for nervous maladiés. Our Parisian 
damies witttio doubt crowd to the representa- 

tion with equal eagerness.— Paris Journal. 





POLITICS. 

Iw our House of Commons a satisfactory se- 
qnel to the Finance Exposition of the year, 
and a strong attack upon the Lord Chancel- 
lor; have been the chief discussions of the 
week.—In France, the election of the new 
Chamber of Deputies is said to be more roy- 
alist than ever. 





VARIETIES. 

Benevolence.—The twice blessed spirit of 
charity has just been invoked for an object 
peculiarly interesting to the Literary World : 
we allude to a Subscription in behalf of 
Mr. J. Mardoch, the early preceptor and 
friend of Burns. This old man, at the age 
of 77, is destitnte—Need we add anotlrer 
word to recommend his case to the attention 
of the hutivane and charitable ? We shall have 
much ation im forwarding any sub- 
scriptions, together with ont own, to Messrs, 
Coutts’, and in publicly acknowledging the 
same 


Trinity College, Dublin.—The Vice Chan- 
céllor’s premium for English poetry was. ad- 
jud to Mr. William Tatam’s Poem, “ On 
the Ionian Islands,” on the 28th ult. It is 
ufiderstood that it is intended for publication. 

M. Hansten, professor at Christiania, in 

y and one of the best natural philoso- 
phers 
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obéérvirig the variation and thé dip of the 
magnetic needle, fhe length of the pendulam, 
and vafious other phenomena. He will be ac- 
ran by a young mineralogist, who is a 
good draughtsman; and is acquainted with 
botany. 
Phrenology.—It has been wisely said, that 
no man knows himself. The truth of this 
axiom is proven at this hour in the person of 
Mr. Owen of New Lanark. The phrenolo- 
gists, from a cast of that worthy gentleman’s 
caput, have published an account of his Plans 
for ametiorating the humaf condition; but 
Mr. Owen utterly disclaims the correctness 
of every one of their statements, and protests 
that his plans are altogether different from 
the plans of his skull and bumps. It is divert- 
ing to see a man contradicting his own head! 
"aaa oung Egyptian princess, care- 
fally embalined, and preserving all her ori- 
ginal freshness, although it is conjectured 
that abont three thousand seven hundred years 
have elapsed since that operation was per- 
formed on her Highness, has lately been 
brought to Bruges. An embalmed cat was 
found in the same case with the lady. At that 
period an old cat was considered a great 
favour, although at present it would perhaps 
bear another construction, and appear ridi- 
cufons enough. 

A Variety.—Last Sunday night I went to 
bed early, but could not sleep; I therefore 
began thinking—‘ Ah! this is no common 
night ; such a night as this is seldom seen— 
another such a night will not be (but I would 
not tronble myself to calculate the when)—in 
short, it was the supernumerary night closing 
the day we generously give to short February 
every fourth year! The poor little month is 
always “‘ curtailed of his fair proportion ” of 
days, and ever obliged to “ hide his diminish- 
ed head” amidst his clever companions! But 
this year little Feb. has evinced such admiza- 
ble tact, and acted with such nicely discrimi, 
nating judgment, that he may vie with the 
proudest and longest months—for, did he not 
present us with five Sundays?—Nay, more, 
with dextérous adroitness, did he not con- 
trive to put forth two new moons ?—How na- 
tural, then, that the warmth of his self-satis- 
faction should have kept him good-humour- 
edly mild all the time!—suffering the Thames 
to glide on peacefully as in Spring !—not 
allowing ice enongh to freeze a pint of cream! 
—nay, obliging the world to run to Covent 
Garden to see icicles or skaiting! Not to 
dwell upon the viante appearance of London 
gardens—their pincushion-parterres stack full 
of crocusses, snow-drops, &c. in gay variety ! 
Ij wished to offer you little Feb’s clever ma- 
nagement in the shape of a smart, spirited 
epigram, or witty jeu-d’esprit, for your 
Gazette, but I was “ not i’ the vein”—so, 
upon Lord Byron’s high authority, I con- 
tented myself with versified prose. You are 
to determine if worthy of your list; but you 
will graciously admit that, this year, little 
Feb, dese¥ves to be styled—a Variety ! 

of March. CaRrotine. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


New French Works.—During the last year there were 
6007 new works produced in France; being 185 more 
than in the year preceding. “If this progression should 
continue (says a French journalist,) we shall soon be at 
2 loss for readers.” é increase of musical composi- 
tions is still greater, in proportion :—In 1822 there were 
229; last year there were 365 ; being precisely one a day. 
They never sang so much in France as at present, 

French 5 .—One of the most ski mters in 
Paris, M. jelet, St published the first 2 vols. 











of & work, cafied “ jon frou the French Poets, 
from the T welfth Century down to Malherbes.” During 





thdt long interval, there was not a moment in which 


e Muses were not succéssfully invoked in France; a 
fact sufficiently attested by the various beautiful pieces 
in different kinds of poetry, bat all evincing a pure an 
enlightened taste, with which these volumes abound. 
They also contain a Biographical Notice of every Poet ; 
and commence with a very skilful Dissertation on the 
formation of poetical langage in France, by M. Anguis, 

Voyage Round my Chamber.—By a new edition of this 
work recently. published in Paris; we learn that its 
author, who has hitherto been unknown, is Count Xavier 
de Maistre, a native of Chamber, and the younge: 
brother of Count Joseph de Maistre, the autlor of 
** Thoughts on the State of France.’’ 

The Author of * Paleoromaica’’ has in the Press.a 
Supplement to that work, with Remarks on the Stric- 
tures made by the Bishop df St. David’s; by the Rev. 
J.J. Conybeare, A.M. Prebendary of York ; likewise by 
the Rev. W.G. Braughton;A.M. and by Dr. Falconer. 


Journal des Savans, Feb, 1824.—Art. 1. M.M.E.Gros, 





Aristotie’s Rhetoric; Greek and French; reviewed by“ 


M. Letroune.—2. Sismondi’s History of France, tomes 


4, 5,6; by M. Daunou.—3. F Locmanni Fabule ; 
M. Silvestre de Sacy.—4, M4. Berovic, Dictionnaire 


dau Patois Limousin; M. Raynoward.—5. Jaubert de ’ 


Passa, Voyage en Espagne; M. 'Tessier.—6. Morrison’s 
Chinese Dictionary; M. Abel Rémusat.—7, Hase, Joan- 
nis Laurentii Lydi de Ostentis, &c.; M. Letronne.— 


8. Leopold Gmelin, Chimie Otganique (from the Ger- ’ 


man;) M. Chevreul. 








LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST? 

Hibbert’s Philosophy of Apparitions, 12mo. 10s. 6d.— 
Aureus, or the Life and Opinions of a Sovereign, 
2mo. 7s. 6d.—Odes of Pindar in English Prose, 2 vols, 
8vo, 21s.—Dyer’s Privileges of the Oniversity of Cam- 
bridge, 2 vols. 8vo—Guest’s History of the Cotton 
Manufacture, 4tu. 9s.—Westall’s Thirty-five Views on 
the Thames, imperial 4to. 3/. 3s. ; India proofs, 41, 7s. 6d. 
—Illustrations of The Abbot, l2mo. 4s. fid.; 8yo. Gs. ; 
4to. I2s. ; India proofs, 15s.—Penrose’s Essay on Mira- 
cles, 12mo. 2s, 6d.— Epitome of Paley’s Evidences, 
12mo. 3s.— Rogers’ Discourse on the Divinity of Christ, 
8vo. 5s.—Howison’s Grammar of Infivite Forms, 8vo. 5s, 
—Thoughts on Prison Labour, 8yo. 9s, 


~ 





METEOROLOGICAL TARLZ. 












February. Thermometer. Barometer 
Thursday...... 19 | from 28 to 46°} 29:35 to 29-33 
Friday .. + W ) .... 37 to 43 | 29:39 to 29-54 
Saturday - -+e+ 34 to 42 | 29-64 to 2y-n6 
Sunday .. - 22 | .... 31 to 47 | 29-77 to 29-79 
Monday. ...... 2 | .... Sl to 44 | 29:89 to 29-88 
Tuesday ...... 24 | ...: SL to 41 | 29-90 to 29-70 
Wednesday .... 25 | +++. 35 to 47 | 2973 to 29-69 





Prevailing winds E. and SE.—Generally overcast; 
rain at times.—Rain fallen ,47 of an inch. J 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Shall look about A —. and Cerambyx —. 

As theré is not so great a press of new publications 
at this season asis usual, we trust to be able to bring 
up our arrears; in that way, with despatch, 

Many favours are inteuded for insertion as early as 
opportunity permits. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


E PEERAGE and BARONETAGE CuaRTs, fot ’ 


1824, ate now ready for delivery. Price §s.; in a Case, 8.; 
on Rollers, 10s.—Also, by the same Author, just published 

A Chart of the Rise and Progress of. Chris- 
tianity. ad edit. 2s. 6d. 3 ina Case, 4s.; on Rollers, §s. 6d. 

Tne Secretary’s Assistant : exhibiting the most 
correct Modes of Sup iption, mt, and Conclu- 
sion, of Letters to Persons of every Rank, including the Diploma- 
tic, Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries, &c. ke, With @ Table of 
Precedency, Orders of Knighthood, and a variety of information 
equally useful. 3a edit. 5 

ictionary of English Quotations, arranged 
Alphabetically, according to the Subject. 6s. 6d. 4 
++ Each of these Works has been most highly praised in the 
principal Magazines and Reviews. ‘ 
Sold by G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


New IGN Rooms. 

RITISH and FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
2 Conduit-street, Hanover-square, London.—Messrs. COL- 
BURN, SAUNDERS, and OTLEY, beg leave respectfully to 
acquaint their Subscribers and the Public, that in order to render 
this Establishment as perfect a source of accommodation as possi- 
ble, they have now devoted the Premises immediately over Kf 
Library to the purposes of seer Seecee on a superior seale, 
which they will have the honour of submitting to the Public Pa- 
tronage on Monday the &th of March ; when these Rooms, amply 
supplied with every sogeisites wil t 

ubscribers to these Roome will have the use the Premises,) 
of a most e’ ve and valuable Collection of the best ia 
the various La es; & splendid Lilustrative Library, consist- 
ing of S contly ollection of beautifally coloured Picturesque and 
Architectural V 


~_ faint d rr sed Sets whieh suc e 
‘ it arterly 

SEES aca wea house Yocraal, EGaA Su Fale? os 
an extensive Collection of the Town 











fe Foreign Journals, &c. ke. which eh Sigatarly forwarted 
ou the rence. 


The Caiet forms matabed otthe ibe. 





aun, 









6 lg eee ee a eS 











‘LITHOGRAPHIC GERMAN 





all. — 
Sale of s Works of Moderh 
Artists, is erga bm | m te in ‘in te ne Mor unl I Five Mt the 


Evening.—Admissi: 
ao ¥ 
wing from Mr, Went’s 


Tt Oot Sa gabe ; 
piste of Our Sep ! Senate may veoeive fs pty = whe 


plication at the Briti: 


GREAT ROOM, SPRING GARDENS. 
Open every day from 19 till 4 ernst and every evening, illu- 


ith Gas, from 7 
BATTLES of LIG ¥—LES duane BRAS 
WATERLOO.— ‘ANOR. 


Twelve Views of ¢ 
yey of the es, from their commencement on the 16th, 
row of the French Army, on the evening 
of ae a toch James ¢ Evolutions of the Views accompanied by 
a full Military Band.— as. Children 1s. Gallery ts. 


Qucinr’ ¢ of BR ARTISTS.—This Se- 
finally es established, and the extensive Gallery, 
Pall-Mall East, Levy J nearly com- 
leted, seks of Arty inthe various by oor) ss (in 
ing, intended for the ensui og Behe wail te c Feceived rehe 
entrance in D on Monda and Tuesday | 9 

the goth of March iast-TA wildten Account at ant 





LAMA of 
whemarable Victories; displaying the 





















ene, ad- 


_JOURNAL ‘OF THE BELLES LETTRES._ 





159 








MANUAL for Beery tas WA-| 4 


and the Preve: f Di iden- 
tal ts fe ida a i amd Advanoed Singes of Le seruci| 
CLARKE, M.D. ke; Ai zs tata Ee ing,”’ &e. 

Published and sold Beton soy Colbare, New Burlington- street. 


| APRACKCALS 





cou ror TURES “on CHEMIEAL 


SCIENCE, as delivered at the Surrey | 
iy GO ORTHY. GORNEY 
Printed for . . A B. B. Waiteaker, r Are Maren. 





cat's Dis- 
somehen on the Pane for 


HE poorer Mo "a "PINDAR, fi in te Prosé ; 
Oxford; and G. mathe Olona Whittaker, vhnamads 





STER, and SOU 
Bio pote i be of eminent of Sao compiied poy LS 
Public Records, the Arc’ Aves ene ot from other 
and authentic sources. By JOHN BAY » Esq. F.R.S. ss SA 
one of His Majesty’s Sab-comimissioners on the Public 
Author o' ae, Listes oo the Tower of bs ewe 








\bellishments, which will — of General Views of the 
Metropolis, Public t= numents, Portraits of eminent 
Persons, &e. to be by vers on the = hest cele- 
brity, from Drawin; B be urner, Esq. a 

Blore, Wild, and o' BAAS Artists. ae Mi will be 


inted_on Imperial ‘ced Dem y Papers, and will be bis | in 
rts, the first of which ch Will epgoar jovember 1 ind will 
be continued at regalar te Hie. and pokey The 


be of the 
an eS co abe will be 


4s. and of the Dem a GG et 
ames will be reesivea Thy the Pu 





mast the 
with their prices, "He To for sale, and the Artist’s n ind 
saidiaes: No Work of Art (except Enamels and Miniatares, * 


which has ro qogvivadle exhibited, can be admitted, unless sy 


special order.——t++ Persons desirous of seeing the Galle 
may obtain ‘Tickets for that page, by oy gprying vo at Mr. Heephy, 
St. John’s Wood- road; man - street ; 


Mr. Glover, 61, Montagu- lies r to Me” Mor 234 thie Secre- 
tary, 16, Blenheim-street, Great ‘Marlborough street 


BILLINGTONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 
ei "Blog Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 





1 my Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oricls. 
nis magis yerum 
sein oc, responsum est.— Teren 
* In quanto all’ aspetto animato, e al mode ai dimostrare che 














atto si sente —_ che stiamo eseguendo—prenda erempio il 
PS mia tate cont dal ritratto inciso ouns Bi nora il 
ingt ‘on e Santa’ Cecilia > pen 735 
Ser. Reynol in seawite come pe 
th Waders la Stephens, a Si aot | = Hoag il I Sener 
A Ce ey eg il Si 
a¢amigella or Sincla’ od, ignor rea, i igoet 
eon isi nori Ka yett, &c.” Vide od Golden Rule ranslated by 


Sig. Guido li of Florence.—Preston, Dece-sttect Soho.—as. 


THOSE asenee who wish to consult the 
of the superb Collection of AUTOGRAPHS men- 
dened ts °. 37 1 of the heey (hd Gazette, for Feb. may appl 
at St. Pauls ‘offee-house (Nu. I.) until the 10th 3 an 
after that pen to M. Richter, at Messrs. Treuttel cs iirtz, 


30, Soho-sqaare. 
STONES. — 
Mr. CHARLES M. WILLICH begs to Setthommee to his 
Friewds and the Public, that he has imported a ly of German 
Lithographic Stones of the best quality, which | e is ne ys to 
offer at artaeed in of a 
which he s ied in JOGRAPINE PRESSES last Session of Parlix: 
= Pm ve a 9 and im- 
Ph Feb. 1 oa No. 9 Penticton. Strand. 


In 19mo. §5. 6d. ae illustrated wi ish 28 Plates, spartio’ ~ oe aa 














ihe rst, bi & C B vce sid a) 

ital 3 aud en the principal ot vey a tae ial Book- 
sellers page ch us engaged wi Ibe tensed; ok ithe strictest 
seat be 7 to the § Subsctibers having the priority of 


Impressins of ¢ tee in See order as their Naines ate re- 


ipell.—Fredpectass had on application to the Pub- 
Hiebers, or to any ofthe ‘principal Booka x a err 


Ag P Sati Ts or selena cose tla is RP oF VOR folio, Dox, bes 





- ynor roofs a Plakes oe. ff os St Day oA ary: img _ 
ig’ TORY and daNffat Lb So | PARIS 


ree as: 
F. Nichols & Son; s Jeanine 3 lajor; 
po er, Lambeth ; i ¥ Allen, HB Sei ae 


m 12mo. with Pla 


yan gery 
peter SCHLEMIHL: from the German’ éf 
LAMOTTE Fou ian Ny 
‘* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your phil Pom 
** Thus far Lamotte Fouque has 
hay written peers with #i power 
and if the preseut st ry be not as touching as that most exqu' 
of all tales, ** ‘Ondine + » tt ey ee it in St of 
tion and dexterity of man itish Critic, Feb. 1824. 
Printed for G. ee Ww, Whiter, A Ave-Maria-lane, 





Rew 0 he Vor he mace 


<A ieee 1. 8x0. price 
Ts JAMAICA PLANTERS "GUIDE; or, a 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


‘STOR printed in Post 8vo 

iv PA AST OR! E INCANTATO: or, or, “the Enchanted 
ang a eae. Pompeii, and other. Poems. 
Rd STUrent of the TEMPLE, ~~ 
jon: uted for Hurst, Robinson, & Co. go, Cheapside, 

and Cry eae A. Archibald Constable & Co. ). Edinburgh. 

Beautifull eT lin Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
AUSTRALTA:” with other Poems. 

ol THOMAS K. HERVEY, bys males Cembeid 


Printed for Hurst, Robinson, & Co. ye ea le, and 8, Pall- 
Mall; and 1 nat eis Cs Constable & Co. aburgh, 


and, in Bvo. price 3s. 
THE PASSOVE R; a Sermon, "ke. in which | 35 


several Matters connected with the a Types are ex- 


tained ot pais in anew y t 

P Ber. E. NM LESWORTH, Curkce of Millbrook, Hants. 
G. te 3- Rivington, Waterloo-place, Pall: Malle aad 
St, Paul Peal ‘s Churchyard. 

ice 1. 1s, Royal 8y0.; 1. 118. 6d. Lmperial Bvo. 

HE ‘CHARAC TERS ‘of THEOPHRASTUS : 
translated from the wes, and illustrated by Fifty Physiog- 
nomical Sketches, To which are subjoined the Greek ‘Text, 
— bes and Hints on Re en! Varieties of Human 

By FRANCIS HOWELL: 
NP ablished by Je Joueh or, rater Aree bed eee London. — 
1. price 

A COMMENTARY on. ‘the’ VISION of ZE- 
CHARIAH the Frophet; with a corrected Jeoatation, and 
a > Notes. By the Rev. JOHN STONARD, DD. Rector 
ore ogh am, Lancashire.——Priated for C. & 3. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 

















ry 7 





resenting the fabulous 
Histories of the Heathen G. 4 sod. noe i Ee — 
in a plain and familiar Method. ip bans 'W TOOKE. 
Printed for C. & J. es ms J nan ‘4% 
i ; Baldwin & + Rich Ab ey a & Whittaker ; 
1, Peeves w. Ginger; E. Williams; R. Schol ey 3 Harding 
Co.; and Simpkin & Marshall. 


He NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 
March, mn among various other interesting articles, 
1. Salvator BR, meg his Times—Il. British Galleries of Art 
No. 10, Mr, Matthews’s Theatrical Gallery—IIl. The Spirits 
the Age—IV. Fey gy hd Ghost, No. 5 Imack’s on Friday— 
V. Gamesters and ae —Vi. Lond Ly ag gabe Slavery 
and its Advocates Vil. Civic Dis Dinact— Constantinople, 
No. 9.—X. i Baba—XI. Rom Foo the First and Nineteenth 
Coaturie xi The last of od) ergs Modern Pilgrim- 
ages, No. 11. the Sorbonne The Crown TA - 
. Queen Isabel’s Wisk XVI- “The I the Ch 
XVil. The ha ate Cc Vill. Fhe Child ah the | Fo- 
rests—XI ourquois Seecases ?—XX. Alfaima’s ag aed 
ke, ke. d the usual eeeetnain Art, Sciences Biogvom®: y, Cri- 
cieloms Politics, and Commerce.—Published and sold by 
Henry Colburn, 8, New Barlington-street. 


mpi PANT ori ANTHEON: re die. revised an 








IN THE PRESS. 


the Ist 
THE POLITICAL HERMIT; or, Sketches, 
ths aon , tn gg pest and ae being a Sequel to 


Genevive ; a ‘Tale. "By F. F.S. $. Carr. This will 
be printed. uniformly with Sharp’s Pieces. 


Tn March, » with Me Maps and Views of Cities, remarieble § Scenery, 


es of the 
Six MONTHS’ RESIDENCE and TRAVELS 
in MEXICO: con Remarks on the present State of 
New Yo its Natural Productions oe of Society, Mawufac- 
She. BOLLbe F 


culture, and Antiqa 
F.LS, 












y prim poet ia vo yin a fine TY gan ae cet Sea ivlgrest 


GATIRE ‘DI T'SALVATOR 1 ROSA, "CON NO- 
TIZIE DELLA SUA VITA, E COL RITRATTO, 
This volame (of which only 250 copies are printed, ) forms a 
desirable accompaniment to Morgan’s new Work on the 
Life and Times of Seieeet Rosa, 


System & lanting and managing a Suga r Estate, on or Esher 
m that Island, and throughout the : British W: \- 

bre in paotek Illustrated with interesting tong 

THOMAS ROUGHLEY, nearly twenty years aS: Pi —S in 

Jamaica.— Printed for gman, a 

& Green, Leukea—** ‘The Author of this "peat many 

yéars in the Se ofa fey de his re: 

vaiting System of Culture has been matured cxperiance, a 

he hed) PA trusts, discovered some of those errors which have oc- 

easioned | both Snead = failare.””—Preface. 

0. price $s. in board 


HOUGHTS, ‘chiel designed as Frepartive 
T or Persaasive r+ Private Bm By JOR Ss ‘ARR, 
Author of ** A Tour in 1816, with Incidental Refleetions on 

gion ;” and of ** An Inquiry on the Daty of Christians re: _ 





ing War,.”——“* La peer n’est pas ph ee state 4 elle én 
est te foodement essentiel.”’— Fenelon.—The Belectic ered 
for March 1824, in an elaborate article on this Work, 


** execute "by one who evidentl Possesses a refined nen* 
pe and an elegant taste, combined with genuine religions 
feeling; ”’ adding, “ we cau eran from Capressing our cor- 
dial wish that the success of ¢! may be 
rate with the excellence of the design, and exerting all Sar 
influence in its favour.” 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Marie-lane. 


Parables, Sentimental Cy Moral, 
Just gt gablished, by R, Ackermann, and may be hat of all tite 
Booksellers, inan elegant half- bound Pocket ‘8 6s. 198 
Pak: ABLES, on every Variety 0 
breathing the foetion Se Spirit 
rms 1 pec sliarl < ropri te ift ‘rom Parents te fran a 
1a) a ate 
and Deut ay! asa qonptane cloures Planes sie ie 
so, just publis' coloure lo ice Be. 
Costumes aud Manners of the Netherlands, 


Introduction to the Study of the Anatomy of 
the Human Body, particularly designed for the ust of young 
sense and Artists in general, slated from the Grreee 

of Johan Henry Lavater ; and illustrate by 27 Plates, half-bd, 1 he 


(COUNT LAS . CASES’ JOURNAL 6 

CONVERSATIONS of NAPOLEON .—This interesti: 

work being now concluded by the Publication of the Seventh eet 

Eighth | ree epost who have not yet completed their sets, are 
oe 











rsed with pects: and illustrated by Bel janatory Notes. 
Together with a Poe filigree — ied ee among the 
Graees, Trans! fated fro $y 
CHRISTOPHER M TIN ‘WI TELAND. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Merieclane. 
Just published, in 1 thick vol. 10%. 6d. 
GKETCHES of the PHILOSOPHY "of "APPA-| 
RITIONS; or, an Attempt to trace such Hlusions to their 
Physical Causes. By SAMUEL HIBBERT, D. F.R.S.E 
to the ae Scottish ember of the 
Royal edical and Wernerian Societies of Edinburgh, of the 
phical Society of Manchester, &c,—Published by Sliver 
& & Bovit r Edinburgh ry = G. & W. = Whiter, London, _ 
. mo. price 
AUREUS; oF, "the Lite and ‘Opinions ofa Bove: 
reigu. Written by Himself. 
Precipui sunto, sitque illis aurea barba. 
London: Printed for 4 byes 46, Fleet-street. 


Ofw may be had, 
Ley mt s Abstract ¢ of the Acts of Parliament 


Geo. Bvo. 
Kearsley’ sTax Ta Tables | for ‘1824. 1s. 6d. 


The henege nad ane jer —e a F hreepence, 


THE Lec LONDON STAGE; a Collecti of the 

Dramatic Pieces, lished eve! = 
beautifully printed and embellished.—-- whet 
tains an elegant orn: mapatal Title t the Work, 4 
lours.—No. [. contaius the whole of aes. *s Pizarro, for es . 
‘o. 


Published for the etors, 
by. Gre & & ‘Bales 38, Gracechurch- 























Printed for John Murray, ragjthe tate Landon Mescum, street and sold by'all Book oe 
“aay i SA Fa Lk Duke, chesitan or 108 ee bese, 
J GRNAL of ‘of 8 SECOND VO VOVAGE forthe] aned or onemun, Herat Rect Orme, Brown, itl 
mau inthe Yours ints Sop Be le His Mejeays | Tadd Water tis i2mo, 10th ed. 18s 
ears 182, a y's} Thads 7: “ . 5 8s. 
ry a ee RN Scottish Chiefé.-5 vol. 12mo. 5th ed. 11. 15¢. bds, | “Ty Steers 
Printing for John Murray, Albemarle-strect. Pastor’s Fireside. 4 vols, 12mo, 3d ed, Li, Ls. 6¢, 


rer to 
ese See Pare whe cs in amo! a vari curious 
HE GRACES. a > Blassical 7 Allegory, inter- | ter #*Foreaite, by! ani eee 


lot or Srelstes of “ch Messchet of oh ‘rhaile 
ott ne s of the Interior of the sieves and 
larly of the two French Emp: een Nae leon’s arse 
destruction on the ath Au ae oe 
Published and Sold by Henry Co’ hy 
street ; Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and J 2 Comming: Debs, 
Lemmas tant, in Y pat ag lately may mt by 


Orme, § Brown, Paternoster-row 
THE SPEECHES of ‘the Right Honourable 
HENRY GRATTAN, in thé Irish = % ee Imperial Par- 
ar The Spex his Son. In 4 vol 
Speeches of the ig “Hen. Edmund 
me Ry in * ouse of ay eae ai yy Westminster Hall. 
Handsomely printed, in 4 vols. Corre 





3. A Genuiue and Co rt of the 
Speeches of the late Right Hon. MM ey Pitt, im the House of 

ommons. ‘to 0. IL. 16s. bal 

4. The eches. of the Ri mt Hie, Charles 
James Fox, i e House of LS geen ne comme an 


Jatroduction by the Right Hon. Lord Beduine,) 4 
“5. Speeches i in Parlisment of 7 mh Mieke Hon. 


William Windbam: to which is prefixed come. —_ of Wis 
Life. By Thomas Aroyots] Esq. Iu 3 vols. Svo 





‘| KENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA SOCRA4- 
TIS. Cum Apologia Socratis cidem Auctori vulgo pta, 
cum Textu et Notis plurimis J. ." schoeiier!: Sami i 
Vasis ectonity S REV CRBEN WOODS A 
Domus ed i gienses Sut Recerca 


pperil et D. Rubakeati Anuot Anaasetinas 


. “Beading Cra Gate ee B Demet ma 


R. Palectiey, London : 
2. Xenophontis secliare Lied et Latine, 





8vo0, 108. boards, 
de Cyri E: » 
3. .-Xenophontis de Cyri yri Expeditione Commen- 





4. The 3 above, without the Latin, 6vo. 94, Baa. 

















160 THE LITERARY 

ADVENTURES of HAJJI BABA. 
Printed forJohn Murray, Albemarige-strect. 

HE BOOK of the CHURCH. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 
for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
in 8vo. price gs. 
QRIGINAL POEMS. 


nergonns of of the DUKBof SULLY, Minister 
for Ge W'B. Whittaker, Ave-Marte-lane. 


pera of bier’ «By, the, Hon. 


* | Jus- 
= and private 
ae de Aron, Ave-Marja-laue. 


(late Ogle, Duncon, & Co) 
Ag Aiea ‘1B of the MINE- 


si the Pry 



























re, fen Be ta vo. 12s. 


M, occasioned b by’ a ‘Tate Marriage in High 
Printed for or aichard ke tin Piccadilly. 











of the Author of ** tee Comparative 
” In Bvo. 5. dee It is not, however, that we 

of the ot the Yorkshire Cave to 

to the re 














rrow compass, a grest fund 
which could wm gorepams, 9 grves Saad of im: 


Peers 


ation, Intel Moral 






and 
“Testament. 4th edit. 1amo. 





REDERICK MORLAND. 
By, the Author of wie hate SF 
ed for <3 





Ti Geo PHILOSOPHY of qhwerontc 
frei. 0. 





+G, & W. B. nies, Ave Metieane,_—_ 
sADI' TUS 8, , the aml 





& treed “Baldwin, Cra- 





In Gro, with Por reraite of the Duke d/Enghien and the Duke of set 


EMOTES of of the DUKE Of ROK iGO, COUNT 


a Decent and 








CORNELIA | ser: OPERA recognont, 


* emendavit, CARINE BROT ' pexplasic, potis prsis, Be went wm semen 


Au reduction to tt — the se Geography of the New 





Int vol. samo. tos. 6d. a ae aa —, 












E Pee aly ‘containing all 
Ne ay im the Ap y-- of Jonnente yp 
Jouaten ake Proeuosatign najunted wer eeeerding 

Mr. an’s Pronuncia- 

oe sod eminent Unehoogeets Soe vs: 

tees md Accoutustion of 










oop aga JOANNE VALPY,. ‘aM. C M. Col 
for G. & W. B. ‘Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
with Portraits by eminent 


4s. boards, 
of WICCIART HAYLEY, Esq. the 
of COWPER. Written by neat Mew of 


iT oon x r 
eg os oe 





Handsomely priate. in 2 vols. 


s Beied = Henry. Colburn &- ber New vy Burlington. 
— er 





Eee ittviEw, and Critical 
i, 


LISH, of ¢ MOTULER with her and some 

and | other Persons; Diatogu ‘ 
h- | Establishment, sear pa ee 

~ Ladies. 4th ¢ nowy new Edition of the same Con- 








= ae. rT De Me = re yi 
Saeres hier nam Narrative and 
Poetry of ny 7. Court of 
Pre tee >. We 
Serer Arch 














i Monopoly ; 
HE At BRINATION, ny ermmon 
sand Grom matically a0 the inf ue, Latin Ferm AMILY ORACLE of HEALTH, price 1s— 


by Sir E. Vise Cong to oe hi 
nome maroon “Cleat the Teeth 


By JOHN CAMEN, 
‘Teacher, f 











The Eton tain Provody astra Is. 6d. bd. 
‘¢ Propria Que Maribus.”’ 3s. 
Ses of the ‘ai =e Is. 


eeu 





on en and the Lily of An- 
2 vol 1 las, bds. 
3 or, remnabaseany 3 vols. 


mye lg By James Hogg, 
the Year 1715. In 3'vols. 


Patience; a Tale. thei erent 
ore of an Ot. 


Seca 











Errors respecting Gout, 
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